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The Buttetin is a publication of the INstrruTE FoR THE STUDY 
OF THE History AND CuLTuRE OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to pre- 
sent the free world an analysis of contemporary events and detailed 
studies of Soviet history and culture by persons who know the system 
intimately. Our writers and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, 
some of them very recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life 


in the USSR from the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INstiruTE FOR THE StuDY OF THE History AND CULTURE 
oF THE USSR was organized on July 9, 1950. It is a free corporation 
of scientists and men and women of letters who have left the Soviet 
Union and are now engaged in research on their homeland. 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INstiruTe provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Augustenstrasse 46 
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Soviet Press Control 
A. GAEV 


In keeping with its totalitarian nature, the Soviet Union has developed what 
is probably the most complex system of press control that the world has ever seen. 
Strictly speaking, the whole editorial apparatus assumes, under the Soviet 
system, the form of a censor. Whereas, normally, the censor stands in oppo- 
sition to the editorial staff, in the Soviet Union the latter, with very few excep- 
tions, has become a perfected system of control. However, in addition there is 
a considerable number of officials whose function is to scrutinize the newspapers 
or magazines so that no doubtful or restricted material should appear. 
The system of Soviet censorship organs in descending order of importance is 
as follows: 
1. The actual head of the state. 
2. The Presidium of the Central Committee of the Party (formerly the Polit- 
buro of the Central Committee). 
3. The Kremlin’s press department (during the Stalin era it was called the 
Personal Secretariat). 
4. The press department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 
s. The editorial boards of newspapers or magazines. 
6. The editorial staffs. 
7. Glavlit (The Chief Administration for Literature and Publications). 


Thus Glavlit, the office which ostensibly carries out control is, in fact, a 
minor body, since the main functions of press supervision are in the hands of 
higher executives. 

There are three main areas of Soviet press control: The basic line which the 
press has to follow; the official documents and reports which are of great im- 
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portance and sometimes determine the course of internal policy; the editors’ 
own material. 

The actual directives can come only from the top levels. They are to be found 
in Party and government decrees, in congress resolutions and the speeches of 
leading officials. But these general directives still require some form of additio- 
nal interpretation of details or specific aspects of the basic line. 


Editors are not allowed to give their own interpretations. They must in every 
case act on instructions from higher authority and, in accordance, permit or 
forbid a commentary on published material. A graphic example of this is pro- 
vided by some of Stalin’s published letters. In March 1930 at the height of the 
collectivization campaign, Stalin published an article entitled “Dizzy With Suc- 
cess.”! This article stressed the “voluntary principle” in the entry of peasants 
into kolkhozes. Even though it was referred to innumerable times by the Soviet 
press, there were never any commentaries. This was because the article had only 
propaganda value; and, in view of the standing of its author, no comments 
were tolerated. 

Stalin’s letter “Several Questions on the History of Bolshevism,” which ap- 
peared in the journal Proletarskaya revolutsiya (October 1930), had quite a dif- 
ferent reaction. In this letter Stalin accused a wide circle of Party historians of 
Trotskyism or semi-Trotskyism, just as in “Dizzy With Success” he accused many 
Party officials of “leftist deviations.” In this case, however, his words were ac- 
companied by numerous commentaries and concrete examples including names, 
dates and institutions. This letter became the starting point for a general purge 
of historians and other specialists and caused the deaths of thousands of scholars. 
An analogous situation arose in May 1952, when Stalin’s letter “The Mistakes of 
Comrade L. D. Yaroshenko” was published. Yaroshenko was accused of an anti- 
Marxist approach to economics in this letter, which served as a signal for the 
initiation of an appropriate campaign. 

As a rule, the editors of a newspaper or magazine maintain close contact with 
those Party centers from which the directives may come. Moreover, the restrain- 
ing influence on any editor is not only his subordination to central leadership, 
but also Party discipline, which obliges him to conform even he does not agree 
with a particular decision. 

In such cases Party discipline is extremely important, for it compels absolute 
acceptance of all instructions originating from a higher level. For example, dur- 
ing Bukharin’s term as editor of Pravda not a single line appeared in the news- 
paper indicative of his opposition to the Party leaders. Again, in December 195 3 
Usievich, the chief editor of Pravda, was replaced, probably on very serious 
grounds. However, the closest scrutiny of issues both prior to and after his dis- 
missal failed to reveal any divergences. 

Thus, the first level of censorship has such strictly circumscribed limits that 
even an editor’s disagreements with the general policy cannot be expressed. In 
this respect, individuality in an editor does not exist. He is restricted both by the 
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central authorities and the organization which he himself directs, but which acts 
to a certain extent as his own supervisor. 


The second level of control, official documents and reports which define cur- 
rent Party policy, is an important link in the Soviet press system. These documents 
inform millions of Soviet citizens on the most important state events and measures, 
which must moreover be interpreted in accordance with the government’s wishes. 
They consist of directive articles, material from congresses, conferences or 
executive meetings as well as accounts of the chief state trials, which provide 
an evaluation of former leaders or other main figures of the state apparatus. 
These documents have all been carefully censored long before they reach the 
editor. 


For example, from March 2 through March 13, 1938 a trial of the “rightist 
Trotsky group” was staged in Moscow. Twenty-one persons were tried, includ- 
ing Bukharin, Rykov, Rakovsky, Yagoda, Rozengolts, Krestinsky and the doctors 
Levin and Pletnev. Representatives of the central press and TASS attended, but 
neither received the verbatim reports of the trial direct from the court. These 
reports were first considered by a special editorial commission comprising respons- 
ible Party officials from the Central Committee, members of the Public Prose- 
cutor’s Office and the Supreme Court. Next, copies of the edited reports were 
sent to the Kremlin’s press department, the secretariat of the Central Committee 
and the Chief Prosecutor’s Office. All these scrutinies were carried out extremely 
rapidly so that the reports were ready by the evening of the same day that the 
court sat. However, during this short time the copy may have been altered con- 
siderably, some things omitted, formulations defined more precisely and additions 
inserted. Only then did the reports reach TASS. 


In spite of the speed at which all this is done, errors seldom occur because, 
essentially, the material has been prepared before the event. This is particularly 
true as regards material of an international character. Thus, on January 3, 1947 
2 TASS report on the Hungarian revolutionary plot was published in the press 
at capital and republic levels. On this pretext a purge was instigated in Hungary 
against state leaders and certain sections of the population. It seems highly 
probably that TASS’s role in formulating and issuing the report was negligible. 
The Kremlin had already resolved to liquidate certain state officials and their 
followers, the date had been fixed, the report prepared and passed through the 
highest channels to be sent out in its final form from Budapest to Moscow. The 
TASS editor had only to ensure that the report was in no way ambiguous. The 
phrase “TASS report” in no way means that this agency has prepared the 
material transmitted. In effect TASS has only a technical function, that of news 
dissemination. The supervision body in these instances is not Glavlit or the TASS 
editorial board, but a number of highly-placed government officials. 


Usually, shorthand reports of congresses, conferences or trials published in 
the central press are supplemented by notes in the form of a diary or short report 
made on the spot. In such cases the writers are editorial employees who repeat 
the verbatim report in a condensed form together with a few background details 
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or character sketches of the main personalities. This additional material is 
examined by the editors alone, who compare it with the shorthand report, which 
has been passed as suitable by the offices already mentioned. 

Articles, reviews and news items on international politics are treated with 
particular caution. Anything that might reveal the true nature of Soviet foreign 
policy is expurgated. However, in spite of the utmost vigilance, an occasional 
error is overlooked. Such errors, usually of a technical nature, are the respon- 
sibility of Glavlit and the editors in charge. Errors of real importance are a rarity, 
but one occured on November 24, 1952, when all the central newspapers with 
the exception of Pravda were suppressed. It may be presumed that this was in 
connection with the decree of the Central Committee of the German Communist 
Party concerning the creation of a united Germany. There are two possible ex- 
planations. Either all newspapers other than the Party’s central organ should 
have published the report a day later than Pravda, as is often the case with 
important decrees, or tactical considerations made it undesirable for the govern- 
ment press to publish a purely Party decision received directly from the Central 
Committee of the German Communist Party and by-passing TASS. This mis- 
take was realized only after all the newspapers had been printed and could only 
be rectified by withdrawing from circulation millions of copies of all newspapers 
except Pravda, the Party organ. 

In addition to preliminary censorship in the Soviet Union there is also what 
might be termed operational supervision. This covers newspapers and magazines 
immediately after they have been printed, and the responsible body is the press 
department of the Central Committee. The department maintains a daily check 
on the latest press publications and gives its decisions two or three hours after 
the newspapers or magazines have been distributed. The editorial staff, on hear- 
ing the report, draws its own conclusions; and although nothing can be done 
about the current issue, the necessary instructions are absorbed for future guidance. 


The next level of censorship is in the newspaper’s executive departments. 

These are the editorial board, the secretariat and the section heads. The major 
task of this staff, which may be large in the case of the capital newspapers, is to 
act as a censorship board and to ensure that nothing objectional to the central! 
authorities is printed. On a leading Moscow newspaper such persons as jour- 
nalists, stylists and rewrite men represent a very small minority. In Pravda, 
Izvestia, Komsomolskaya pravda or the journal Kommunist they form onl 
about 15 —20% of the total staff. The remaining 80—85% are, in essence, super- 
visors. 
At the third level of censorship is the material prepared by the editors them- 
selves. Articles, essays and feuilletons written by staff members of the newspaper 
or special correspondents have to be submitted to extremely strict control. A‘ 
first glance it would seem that only the chief editors could be the censors of such 
material, for it is difficult to conceive a preliminary check being made by per 
sons outside the editorial staff. 

However, this does happen. This surveillance is concerned with the aims and 
theme of the material. All material intended for the central press is usuall) 
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planned in advance and is sanctioned by higher Party officials. Consequently 
there is a preliminary thematic supervision. In certain instances general directives 
are accompanied by more detailed instructions on the subject matter of the 
material and on the deductions which must be made. 

This manuscript, made to order, is looked over by the editors before print- 
ing. It would be impossible for anyone on the editorial staff, even if he were a 
rabid Party member, to transfer on his own initiative the material directly from 
pen to press. 

Of course, urgent tasks arise in editorial practice. Then a journalist is given 
the job of writing up the required article as quickly as possible. But this material 
also cannot by-pass the censor. It is normally given an exhaustive examination, 
first by a member of the editorial board, then by the person responsible for its 
release and finally by the Glavlit official. 

The possibility of a divergence from the regulations as laid down by higher 
authorities is virtually excluded. In the thirties, there were still cases of such 
deviations, as when A. Zorich, a leading Pravda writer on his own initiative, 
produced a feuilleton which presented a negative picture of Kirov. 

Finally, the writers themselves exercise strict control over their own work. 
Yet, among the many thousands of Soviet journalists, there are some who per- 
mit more or less personal views to appear in their material. The reaction to these 
minor liberties varies. Most frequently, the unsuitable phrase is removed or 
deliberately left in after consultation with the relevant authority. Occasionally 
the “error” is not noticed. If it later brings a reproach from higher officials both 
the editor and the author are held responsible. 

An example of this is provided by the recent review of V. Grossman’s book 
For a Just Cause. It was positively received by the Literaturnaya gazeta which 
reflected the opinion of most readers and could, in fact, be called a fair judg- 
ment. However the Kremlin had a different evaluation of the book, and con- 
sequently it had to be sharply criticized. The campaign was initiated by Pravda 
and continued by the journal Bolshevik. An opinion of the book was expressed 
diametrically opposed to the earlier one in Literaturnaya gazeta. Only then was 
the executive staff of this newspaper, and in particular the writer of the review, 
reproved, 

In the post-Stalin period the Kremlin censors themselves have sometimes 
organized rather outspoken debates. A discussion will take place in a newspaper 
or journal, occasionally becoming extremely sharp, containing strong expressions 
and frequently serious accusations. 

A typical example of “organized” discussions took place in Literaturnaya 
gazeta in connection with Ehrenburg’s story The Thaw. After it was published, 
k. Simonov subjected it to a detailed criticism. His article entitled “Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s New Story” appeared in two consecutive issues of Literaturnaya gazeta. 
In it Simonov analyzed and criticized The Thaw on the grounds of its political 
shortcomings.? Admittedly, he avoided any really sharp accusations and only 


° Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, 1954, No. 85, 86. 
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indicated the textual faults as he saw them. There is little doubt that he was act- 
ing on instructions. Shortly afterwards the same newspaper published Ehren- 
burg’s defense,* in which a number of Simonov’s arguments were refuted. The 
censor passed this article without serious amendments. Finally Literaturnaya 
gazeta published a report of Shokholov’s speech at the Congress of Kazakhstan 
Writers.t Shokholov rebuked Simonov for having glossed over the story’s faults 
and failing to give an accurate appraisal of the work. In other words, a strong 
attack was made on Ehrenburg who had so recently been allowed to defend 
himself. 

The whole episode was, of course, deliberate and intended to produce an 
impression of free speech and democracy in the press. 

The name and reputation of a writer has no effect on Soviet methods of 
censorship. In 1936 the chairman of the All-Ukrainian Executive Committee, 
G. I. Petrovsky, wrote a leading article in the New Year’s edition of the repu- 
blic’s newspaper. Although the author was a most important figure, the article 
was purged to such an extent that little remained of the original text. The altera- 
tions and additions were made by the editorial staff even though the editor in 
charge was himself in a greatly subordinate position to that of the author. 


In general, the writers whose works are least subjected to change are not so 
much the higher officials but those who are adept in the ways of the Soviet press. 
Such people as Ehrenburg, David Zaslavsky, Boris Gorbatov, S. Narinyani and 
Boris Agapov seldom displease even the strictest censor. 


Adherence to the Party is of little significance. Non-Party journalists such 
as Boris Rozentsweig or Ilya Bachelis during their long careers have never been 
told that their material contains shortcomings. They know the requirements of 
the Soviet censor, carefully evaluate the situation and produce exactly what 
is wanted. Moreover, the whole machinery of surveillance and control is ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncracies of every author and exercises the requisite 
amount of caution according to the individual. 

Sometimes the editors of capital newspapers are instructed to entrust a certain 
theme to a particular journalist. Nowadays, for instance, feuilletons on delicate 
issues are usually written by Ryklin, who, indeed, for almost 30 years has never 
failed to reproduce the required mood. 

The highest level of censorship issues instructions not only on specific items 
to appear in the press but even directs them to particular editorial offices. As 
already stated, it often happens that material must appear a day earlier in Pravda 
than in the other newspapers. Other information has to appear simultaneously in 
all the newspapers. Occasionally Kommunist is favored with the right to publish 
before the central press. 

There are sometimes cases where material is designed for less important o* 
local newspapers with a smaller circulation. In 1939 P. P. Postushchev, a former 
member of the Politburo who had been expelled a year and a half previously, 


3 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, 1954, No. 92. 
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died in the Kremlin hospital. The only newspaper to report his death was the 
Vechernyaya Moskva; the others did not contain a word on the event, nor was 
there any mention of it in the TASS news reports. An analogous situation, 
although motivated by other reasons, arose in 1941. The Kremlin decided that 
Ehrenburg’s novel The Fall of Paris be published in two central though not 
first-rank newspapers. They were Trud, published in Moscow, and Sovetskaya 
Ukraina published in Kiev. The choice of these two newspapers was a result of 
diplomatic considerations. It would have been inexpedient to print material 
directed against Fascist Germany in the central press at a time when a friend- 
ship pact was in existence with Hitler. 


A curious situation exists as regards the functions of Glavlit members, who 
are officially the censors in the Soviet Union. In effect, the editorial apparatus 
and the censors have changed places. Whereas the editorial staff had to ensure 
that no purely technical inaccuracies crept in and the censor that nothing politi- 
cally doubtful was overlooked, the roles have now changed. It has already been 
shown that editorial staffs at all levels eradicate any signs of individuality from 
the material. Glavlit has to guarantee that there are no technical mistakes. 
Mainly, it has to see that no mention is made of such issues as military units, 
new types of weapons, secret work, or arms production. The Glavlit official 
keeps a close watch for the names of persons, cities, factories and so on which 
have a security value. If any of these names occur, the editors responsible are 
informed and the offending passage is either withdrawn or amended. 


The staff of Glavlit are really members of the Ministry of State Security 
(formerly the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) and forms a special 


subdivision of this complex body. They do not have an important position, be- 
ing merely one of the many supervisory organs. Their numbers vary from town 
to town but the average is two persons to each publication. In the main centers 
there are other members who control the publishing houses and TASS departments, 
and senior executive inspectors, who seldom take part personally in press censor- 
ship. There are also special supervisors who exercise control over theatrical and 
cireus productions, vaudeville, and so on. They study the playbills, programs 
and film scripts, etc. 


From 1936, the staff of Glavlit was almost doubled. Its functions extended 
‘to include important newspapers published at enterprises engaged on military 
production and strategic transport sections. 


Glavlit’s work began in the evening when the first newspaper sheets were 
eceived from the printing press. One copy was taken by the censor who read it 
through very carefully. He was not allowed to act on his own initiative but 
had to adhere to the relevant instructions which usually pertained to certain 
details of the material’s form rather than its content. 


Glavlit often took what seem unnecessary precautions. For example, a picture 
of one of the country’s leaders may have appeared on the front page of a news- 
paper. Not only was the photograph itself closely scrutinized, but care was taken 
to ensure that no other picture or cartoon on the other side of the page could 
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mar or distort it in any way. This usually entailed moving the position of the 
second picture. Then again, it was intended to publish a photograph of a group 
at a Pioneers’ camp situated in a provincial town. However, this group included 
a Red Army man. His presence rendered the photograph “harmful,” since it 
could be deduced that a garrison was stationed in this town and even such in- 
direct pointers to military dispositions were of course strictly forbidden. Every 
picture, every slogan is studied, literally, through a magnifying glass. 


One task was to ensure that no references were made to the cost of goods in 
advertisements for the “Gastronom” stores, which sold its products at far above 
the standard prices. On the other hand, the Gosizdat (State Publishing House) 
extremely cheap editions of propagandistic literature had to be quoted as widely 
as possible. 

Reference must be made, when discussing the Soviet central press, to book 
publication. Here the method of surveillance differs somewhat from that applied 
to periodicals. The duties at the higher levels of control are rearranged to a cer- 
tain extent. For technical reasons these levels had no chance of seeing the publi- 
cations at every stage of production prior to being printed. At any rate an 
enormous amount of time would have been required to read the vast numbers of 
books issued by Gosizdat. 


The supervisory organs do not acquaint themselves with manuscripts having 
a purely literary content. These require a much finer judgment than in the case 
of political works. The editor needs particularly sharp political acumen and the 
ability to spot what would be acceptable. Personal tastes also play some role in 
this type of supervision. 

In practice, the supervision of literary works is carried out as follows: The 
new manuscript is handed to the editor’s “consultants,” who are chosen for their 
particularly bureaucratic approach to any given material. Armed with a set of 
written and unwritten directives they make a hypercritical appraisal of all the 
characters, literary devices and, above all, of the main idea contained in the 
work. The consultants make their comments, which then accompany the manu- 
script to the chief editor or his assistants for examination. Then the whole 
editorial board reads the work, and the necessary decisions are taken. Often the 
author is required to make certain alterations; on occasion, a fundamental re- 
working of the whole manuscript is demanded. 

The book or play is then ready to be printed. At this stage a further check 
is made by Glavlit officials. 

Further censorship has yet to be carried out after the work has been printed. 
Only at this stage is it sent to the higher supervisory levels. The press depart- 
ment of the Central Committee studies it, as do the editors of leading news- 
papers. It is finally dispatched to the Kremlin. Usually the central Party press 
is reticent at this stage. A review of the book may appear in a minor newspaper, 
but such organs as Pravda, Izvestia or Kommunist remain silent often for a 
long time. This means that the highest officials and the Party’s central organs 
have not yet indicated their opinions. A review may eventually be published on 
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the strength of a single word or statement from the higher government echelons. 
The speed with which a work is openly evaluated depends directly on the time- 
liness of the material. Public opinion plays no part in deciding how any given 
work will be reviewed. 


The supervisory methods employed when books considered pernicious by 
the Soviets are published should be noted. Lion Feuchtwanger’s Moscow 1937 
may be cited as an example. This book was the result of the author’s visit to the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets could hardly refuse to publish the work, but at the 
same time alterations or omissions would have been disadvantageous in the 
works of such an internationally renowned writer. However, a solution was 
found. The book was published in a large edition and even oblast-book-stores 
received a number of copies. Immediately after, the usual process of withdrawal 
began, and a short time later it was impossible to obtain a copy either from a 
book-store or a library. 


Very frequently an author is required to amend his works to confirm with 
Party demands. Fadeev had to alter his The Young Guard, since the Soviet 
leaders considered that he failed to stress sufficiently the Party’s contribution 
as “leader and organizer.” 


In spite of the abundance of publications, censorship is always carried out. 
The process may be slow or quick, profound or superficial, but no book is left 
without an official comment. Thus, all literary works pass through the same 
stages as each issue of the central press, the only difference being in the order of 
processing. The role of Glavlit is not as noticeable in the case of literary publi- 
cations as it is in newspapers. On the other hand, the role of the higher censors 
is intensified. 


All works published by the Party press are carefully checked long before 
they are printed. A considerable amount of the material has often already ap- 
peared in newspapers and journals and has thus passed through the preliminary 
stages of censorship. Those Party editions that are appearing in print for the 
first time, are subjected to an extremely rigid scrutiny by press officials of the 
Party’s Central Committee and by the leading members of the State Publish- 
ing House. They are responsible for the slightest violation of principle. This is 
not the case where changes in the Party line are involved, which incur the with- 
drawal of certain editions and the substitutions by others. On these occasions the 
editors are not considered responsible and are only required to ensure that the 
new editions are issued in time. 


The way works are withdrawn depends on the reasons for their withdrawal. 
In 1935 the books of a number of old Bolshevik authors, such as Lepishinsky 
and Stepanov-Skvortsov, were withdrawn and declared pernicious merely be- 
cause they referred frequently to revolutionaries who were later described as 
“enemies of the people.” This withdrawal was gradual and went unnoticed. At first 
the works disappeared from the book-stores and then slowly from the libraries. 


The situation is different when the author himself becomes an “enemy of the 
people.” For example, the once widely circulated History of the All-Union 
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Communist Party (Bolsheviks), written by N. Popov, a member and former 
secretary of the Central Committee, was withdrawn from all stores, libraries and 
schools within two days after the arrest of the author. 

Specialist and scientific literature is also subjected to a close examination. The 
preliminary supervision is not as exhaustive as in the case of political works and 
is mainly carried out by the editorial staff of the publishing house concerned. 
Many instances have occured where certain works were declared harmful to the 
state and immediately withdrawn to be replaced by others in which the theories 
expounded conformed to the current Party trends. 

The practice of substitution is still quite common. In November 1954, the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR issued a new text book Politicheskaya 
ekonomiya (Political Economy) in place of the earlier work, which contained 
apparently inaccuracies in formulation. A similar occurence was in January 1955, 
with the second edition of /storichesky materializm (Historical Materialism). 
The new edition had been “worked on” and brought up to date by a group of 
authors from the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

In the Soviet system censorship is an important part of the state mechanism. 
Propaganda as a whole is stressed and it well realized that the press is a parti- 
cularly acute and powerful weapon in the battle of ideologies. While giving the 
press its due, the Party apparatus still retains the function of a censor. It would 
be difficult for it to do otherwise. 


Note on the Author: A. G.Gaev is a recent emigré. From graduating in 1921 until World 
War II, he worked on the central newspapers Pravda and Izvestya and with the Soviet 
republic press. 
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Soviet Medicine and the Communist Party 
G. E. Scuutz 


The Ninth Session of the Academy of Medicine was held in Moscow March 
7-12, 1955. It was attended by less than a thousand scientists and doctors; no 
foreign guests were present. The session was given considerably less attention 
by the Soviet and foreign press than was the All-Union Congress of Surgeons 
held in January 1955; but although it dealt with a single, restricted problem—re- 
flex inhibition—its potential influence on the future of Soviet physiology, prac- 
tical medicine and biology is tremendous. 


To appreciate fully the significance of this session, which attempted to re- 
solve not merely a specific scientific problem but also a very important ide- 
ological issue, it is necessary to recall the Soviet government’s attitude toward 
the great Russian physiologist I. P. Pavlov while the latter was still alive. The 
Large Medical Encyclopedia wrote: 


Despite Pavlov’s conservative political views and his frequently expressed skep- 
ticism regarding socialist construction, the Soviet government has shown him the 
greatest attention and solicitude... Pavlov underestimates the importance of the 
secial sciences, which study man’s social existence. The causes of war and revo- 
lutions have the same origin, which is sought in some sort of dark powers within 
man himself. Pavlov assumes an idealistic position in this question. In connection 
with the above, Pavlov is negatively inclined toward philosophy." 


This article accuses Pavlov of a mechanistic view-point. His teachings on 
the so-called “freedom reflex” and “aim reflex” as well as his utterances on 
education and the existence of a “subjective world” are even labeled reactionary. 


The above attitude toward Pavlov subsequently changed. Having adapted his 
teachings to comply with those of Marx and Engels, the Soviets decided to attach to 
them a purely ideological significance and use them as the basis of the medical 
and biological sciences. This was accomplished at the combined sessions of the 
Academy of Sciences and the Academy of Medicine of the USSR which took 
place from June 28 to July 4, 1950. The Soviets considered this new basis all 
the more tempting as they hoped (in theory at any rate) to use it to find new 
means of reorganizing the Soviet citizen’s mind and eliminating from it the “re- 
lics of capitalism.” It was also considered possible to utilize Pavlov’s teachings 
on the unconditioned (innate) and conditioned (acquired) reflexes. According to 
these teachings, conditioned reflexes may become so instilled by exercise that 
ome of them may later be inherited in unconditioned form. In addition, un- 
conditioned reflexes no longer responding to actual environmental factors cease 
to be inherited and may gradually disappear entirely. 

At this time the main Soviet schools of physiology were directed by such 
famous persons as L. A. Orbeli, I. C. Beritashvili and other former pupils of 
Pavlov, who enjoyed great prestige both among Soviet and foreign scientists. 


1 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopedya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1923, 
ol. XXIII; pp. 521—528. 
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However, at the combined session of both Academies in 1950 neither of the 
above mentioned physiologists delivered a major report. In his very opening 
words, I. P. Razenkov, then Vice-President of the Academy of Medicine, de- 
clared Orbeli and Beritashvili to be foes of Pavlov. He went on: “In order to 
develop fruitfully Pavlov’s teachings, the government has decided to create a 
new Institute for the study of the physiology of the central nervous system. It 
will be directed by Pavlov’s celebrated pupil, respected by us all, Academician 
K. M. Bykov.” 


Kazenkov made it clear that the hitherto little-known physiologist Bykov 
was henceforth to occupy the leading place in directing work in physiology. In 
his report, “The Development of I. P. Pavlov’s Ideas,” Bykov accused Orbeli of 
admitting the existence of a “subjective world for man.” Moreover, he “did not 
direct the research of his assistants... to developing the direct ideas of Pavlov, 
to combat the influence of Western European and American bourgeois theories.’”* 
Bykov, supported by references to Marxist classics, also criticized relentlessly the 
work of P. K. Anokhin, I. S. Beritashvili and many other physiologists. 


In his report entitled “Ways of Developing I. P. Pavlov’s Ideas as Regards 
the Patho-Physiology of Higher Neural Activity,” Professor A. G. Ivanov- 
Smolensky* also criticized equally severely the work of Orbeli and his associates 
for reorganizing “the subjective world of man” and for other deviations from 
Marxist philosophy. 

How Orbeli and Beritashvili defended themselves subsequently is not known, 
since their reports were not published along with the others of the combined 
session. Some idea may be gained of them from Bykov’s concluding words, which 
accused Orbeli of “ignorance,” “confusion,” “deriding our problems,” “ani- 
mosity” and “crudity,’”® and from Professor F. R. Borodulin’s article, “The 
Ideal Foundations of Soviet Clinical Medicine,” which points out that accord- 
ing to Orbeli, Pavlov in his research was guided only by “a natural ability for 
research and in no way by any philosophy including dialectical materialism,” 
that Orbeli considered “a knowledge of the laws of dialectical logic is of help 
only to those, who have no natural ability for research.’”® 


The resolution of the combined session noted that the development of Pavlov’s 
ideas and “the penetration of his teachings into medicine and biology encountered 
bitter resistance from the advocates of various metaphysical concepts.” Beritash- 
vili’s name was cited in this context. The resolution states further: 


It was clearly ascertained during the session that Academician L. A. Orbeli and 
a group of his close colleagues (Professors A. G. Ginetsinky, A. V. Lebedinsky, A. M. 
Aleksanyan and others) followed the wrong course, confused research workers and 
harmed the development of I. P. Pavlov’s teachings. Free discussions at the session 


2 Session devoted to the problems of the physiological teachings of Academician, I. P. Pavlo. 
(June 28 to July 4, 1950), Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, p. ro. 

3 [bid., p. 25. 

Ibid., pp. 55 —106. 

5 [bid., pp. 116—124. 

® Sovetskaya meditsina, Moscow, 1953, No. 7, pp. 3—7- 
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revealed the entire fallacious outlook of Academician L. A. Orbeli, who in a num- 
ber of cases substituted his own mistaken opinions for the views of I. P. Pavlov.? 


The session also resolved among other things “... to draw up as soon as 
possible the necessary organizational and scientific measures for the further 
development of the theoretical bases of I. P. Pavlov’s teachings and their entry 
into the practice of medicine, pedagogics, physical training and livestock rais- 
ing.”* The session also decreed that: (1) new projects be urgently drawn up in 
the fields of physiology and medicine so as to assume Pavlov’s ideas as their 
basis; (2) the training programs of institutes of physiology and pathological 
physiology be revised and new text-books be written on these sciences based on 
Pavlov’s teachings and the achievements of Soviet physiology; (3) wide discus- 
sion of the fundamental problems of Pavlov’s teachings be promoted in the pages 
of academic, medical and pedagogic literature. 

After the combined session, Academician Bykov became a kind of ideological 
dictator in the sphere of physiology, to which all other branches of medicine 
were subordinate. Another result of this session was the complete break by Soviet 
medicine with its foreign counterpart. Hemmed in by the rigid frame-work of 
ideological dogma, Soviet medicine quickly reached an impasse, caused on the 
one hand by the restrictions placed upon it and on the other hand by a series of 
grave errors, tolerated in research work as well as in applied medicine. 

The whole scientific and applied medical press, in accordance with the ses- 
sion’s decree, began to publish exclusively tendentious articles, developing Pav- 
lov’s teachings in the direction necessary for the Soviet government. Inevitably 
these teachings soon became vulgarized. For example, even the journals on 
hygiene, when describing new heating or air-conditioning equipment or a new 
type of clothing, authors were compelled to refer to Pavlov, pointing out that he 
attributed great importance to the influence of the external environment on the 
human organism, this environment now undergoing changes as a result of the 
inventions mentioned above. Similarly in clinical journals, authors used, often 
quite pointlessly, such terms as “reflex” or “inhibition” in order to make their 
work more suitable for publication. 

Many well-known researchers, striving to become innovators in the Michurin- 
Pavlov-Lysenko biological field, pursued meaningless but costly investigations 
and arrived at conclusions which turned out to be merely the results of over- 
fertile imaginations. Among such researchers figure Academician O. B. Lepe- 
shinskaya with her studies on “living matter” and G. M. Boshyan, who main- 
tained that filtered viruses and microbes are capable of changing into one 
another, that viruses may crystallize and then again revert to virus and microbe 
form. It is indicative, in this connection, that shortly after the combined session, 
the government set up an institute for Boshyan to continue his research. As mem- 
vers of the Soviet Academy of Medicine V. Troitsky and M. Maevsky point out 
n their article “Regardless of Scientific Truth,’”’® this institute was subsequently 


7 Session devoted to the problems of the physiological teachings of Academician I. P. Pavlov 
June 28 to July 4, 1950), Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, pp. 125—133. 
Ibid 


® Meditsinsky rabotnik, Moscow, 1955, No. 18. 
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closed for four years, as the research carried out there had no connection what- 
soever with science. However, enthusiasm for this type of innovator was so great 
in the Soviet Union after the combined session that, for example, the celebrated 
Soviet dramatist N. Pogodin actually devoted a play entitled When Lances 
Break"® to Boshyan. 

The crisis in Soviet medicine caused by the combined session’s decrees and 
resolutions could not help but produce dissatisfaction among Soviet doctors. 
Moreover, the Communist Party’s hopes of developing Pavlov’s teachings in the 
requisite direction did not materialize. 


D. Biryukov’s article, “The Study of Reflex Inhibitions,” published in Medi- 
tsinsky rabotnik may be considered as a prelude to the Ninth Session of the 
Soviet Academy of Medicine held this year. The article points out that, despite 
the combined session’s decree that Pavlov’s teachings be assumed as the basis of 
physiology and medicine 


. .. this, as recent years have shown, has not been satisfactorily achieved. Pavlov’s 
teachings have influenced applied medicine less than was expected. 

In addition, so as to develop creatively I. P. Pavlov’s teachings, they were 
presented in simplified diagrammatic form, which led, essentially, to their dogmati- 
zation. 

Physiologists have been unable to fulfill the obligations assumed by them at the 
combined session, on the study of types of higher neural activity in man. This has 
produced legitimate disappointment among practicing doctors. Muddled arguments 
carried on by physiologists have resulted in contradictions and misplaced concepts." 


Indicating that the problem of reflex inhibitions occupies first place in Pav- 
lov’s teachings the article explains this is precisely why its discussion is to be 
placed on the agenda of the next session of the Soviet Academy of Medicine: 


Pavlov’s teachings on stimulus and inhibition, the regularity established by his 
school of interrelationship and the dynamics of these processes, are the true key to 
understanding the basis of the physiology and pathology of higher neural activity. 


It is not mere chance that attacks against him by, for example, American 
psychologists and physiologists should be concerned foremost with problems of 
reflex inhibition . . . It is characteristic that contradictions and muddled concepts 
should arise in the sphere of inhibition. The very term “inhibition” is often applied 
to varying phenomena and states as well as to different parts of the central nervous 
system. In addition, the qualitative, specific nature of inhibition is becoming less 
clearly defined. It is turning into a self-sufficient entity, explaining almost every 


pathological state.'* 


If, in fact, one examines the more recent Soviet medical press and the results 
of the Twenty-Sixth All-Union Congress of Surgeons held in January, 1955 one 
is immediately struck by the abundant use of the term “inhibition,” to which 


the most varied notions are attributed. 
1 Meditsinsky rabotnik, Moscow, 1954, No. 94. 
Jbid., 1955, No. 20. 
Ibid. 
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Opening the Ninth Session of the Soviet Academy of Medicine on March 7, 
1955, the President A. N. Bakulev remarked that, 


... the leading organs of the Academy have not yet defined their viewpoint as 
regards problems of biology, physiology, pathology, variability, formation of 
species, living matter, immunity, etc. ... the problem of inhibition included in the 
program of the present session belongs to the great, complex spheres of physiology 
and medicine. 


The problem of inhibition is the object of extensive and persistent study by 
many researchers. Nevertheless, despite successes achieved in the clinical utilization 
of I. P. Pavlov’s ideas on inhibition, serious mistakes have been tolerated, for 
example, the unjustified utilization, in a number of cases, of sleep therapy. Such 
errors have frequently led to I. P. Pavlov’s ideas being discredited or vulgarized." 


Following Bakulev, with his report on the activity of the Academy’s Pre- 
sidium for 1954, Academician-Secretary V. D. Timakov remarked that many 
Soviet scientists still failed to understand the true meaning of criticism and self- 
criticism. Some of them, recognizing the need for criticism, consider themselves, 
however, to be infallible und use their positions to eradicate anything, with 
which they disagree, often applying to their adversaries such epithets as “idealist,” 
“anti-Pavlov,” “reactionary,” etc. He then pointed out that scientific discussions 
in the USSR are frequently confused and dogmatic in character and that critics 
attempt to persuade each other not by facts but by quotations. Having also re- 
marked on the tendency of some researchers to exaggerate their achievements 
and distort as well as ignore the results of other Soviet and foreign scholars, 
Timakov adds: “The names of progressive scientists in all countries, who have 
contributed to the development of world civilization, are dear to us. It is our 
duty to consider their valuable experience, to utilize the wealth of experimental 
material and progressive theories of world science.”"* 


Timakov also stressed the need for a comprehensive study of various prob- 
lems and noted that certain scholars “understand incorrectly comprehensiveness 
as the subordination of one branch of science to another.” Having thus criticized 
Bykov indirectly, Timakov dwelt on the unsatisfactory training set-up of scien- 
tific cadres. During recent years these cadres have been selected almost exclusively 
from Party circles. 


During the discussions of Timakov’s report, the Presidium was sharply cri- 
ticized for its poor planning of scientific work, unsatisfactory training of scien- 
tific cadres as well as for tolerating vulgarization and confusion in research, par- 
ticularly as regards the study of living matter (O. B. Lepeshinskaya’s work). The 
Presidium was also praised for unmasking the activities of “various kinds of 
scientific profiteers and falsifiers.”” However, as Professor P. N. Kosyakov during 
the debates: “To this day in certain academic institutions research work is being 
pursued which can hardly be called scientific.”"® 


13 Meditsinsky rabotnik, Moscow, 1955, No. 22. 
Tbid. 
Tbid., No. 23. 
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During the evening meeting of the session on March 8, Academician L. A. Or- 
beli, in a long, main report on problems of inhibition, defined the latter term un- 
equivocally as: “Forms of neural activity, characterized by the ability to exert 
an overwhelming influence on one function or another, to restrict the activity of 
4 an organism.” 

Orbeli continued: 
3 Inhibition plays a large part in the process of perceiving external stimuli, the 
- execution of coordinated motor impulses, the control of blood circulation and 
j respiration as well as the adaptation of the organism, as an integrated whole, to the 
influence of the external environment. All these varied displays of inhibition are 
characterized by the same effect—a diminution or complete cessation of external 
manifestations of nerve tissue stimulation. 

There is at present no unity of opinion on whether we are dealing with two 
different processes—stimulation and inhibition—or with a single neural process 
which contains elements both of stimulation and inhibition." 


It is characteristic of Orbeli’s report that he not only mentioned the names 
of Russian physiologists—Sechenov, Vvedensky, Pavlov—but repeatedly referred 
to foreign scientists, in particular the Bebers, Pfliiger, Hering and Sherrington. 

During the session, reports were delivered by Professor D. A. Biryukov, Aca- 
demicians I. S. Beritashvili, P. S$. Kupalov, P. K. Anokhin and Kh. S. Kosh- 
toyants. Academician Bykov was allowed to make a short report on problems 
of certain inhibitory mechanisms. 

At the meetings on March 9 and 10, attended by a great many persons, the 
Academy was severely criticized for having failed to elucidate the problem of 
inhibition and for “marking time” in its scientific work.'? In addition, speakers 
highly praised Orbeli’s speech and remarked that Bykov and Usievich had given 
a prejudiced appraisal of his work. 

Professor V. Chernigovsky, Vice-President of the Academy of Medicine of 
the USSR, summed up the work of the Ninth Session in his article entitled “On 
the Physiology of Inhibition.” He wrote: 


Did the session resolve the problem of inhibition? Of course it didn’t! There 
was no point in expecting such an outcome. This highly complex problem will long 
figure among those as yet unresolved. An important and hopeful result of the ses- 
sion is that the development of this problem is on the right path; it is being resolved 
in practice and not by a combination of quotations and the works of I. M. Sechenov, 
I. P. Pavlov and N. E. Vvedensky."* 


Consequently, although the problem of inhibition, to which the Soviet gov- 
ernment attaches so much importance, is as yet unsolved, the impasse which Soviet 
medicine had reached on Party instructions has been overcome. Apparently the 
scope of scientists in the field of medicine has been widened. It is difficult to say 
what compelled the Soviets to make these concessions or how long they will 
endure. 


16 Meditsinsky rabotnik, Moscow, 1955, No. 23. 
17 bid. 
18 [bid., No. 25. 
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The Truth Through the Mirror of Distortion 


From the Pages of KroxopiL 


Krokodil is the principal Soviet satirical magazine. It is published under the 
auspices of Pravda, and its editorial board comprises the newspaper’s chief jour- 
nalist and the leading caricaturists Kupriyanov, Krylov and Nikolai Sokolov, 
who work under the combined name of Kukryniksy. The magazine enjoys con- 
siderable powers and rights. Its correspondents usually have access to official 
material and even to the offices of highly-placed personalities. 

The Soviet government has always had need of an apparatus which would 
help direct laughter; and particularly reliable people are chosen to be entrusted 
with the material, much of which is a type that is not normally published and 
thus requires careful preparation before it can be released for mass consumption. 

A Krokodil contributor will frequently generalize an isolated phenomenon in 
order to drive home a point. For example, the features of an American novel 
which the Soviets consider negative are applied to the whole of Western culture. 

The magazine works in strict accordance with government instructions. 
When depicting persons who are considered positive, the artists of Krokodil may 
show them in a humorous setting but may not caricature the subjects themselves. 
The humor is ordered before-hand and cleverly adapted to fit the current re- 
quirements. In this respect it is essentially artificial. 

Because of the deliberate nature of Krokodil’s humor the impression is cre- 
ated that the magazine is all-powerful. It appears in such a way that, to the 
average reader, it seems to possess, if not actual freedom of speech, at least free- 
dom to criticize. In accordance with a strictly defined plan the government 
systematically intervenes to correct the shortcomings in the various aspects of 
Soviet life depicted in Krokodil. Later, the magazine publishes, in a regular 
section headed “Krokodil Helped,” a report on the measures which were taken 
as a result of its earlier comments. 

Krokodil is therefore something to be feared. And since high-ranking per- 
sonages are also dealt with, they, too, are afraid. Naturally, the magazine dare 
not satirize the highest officials or the leading Party members. But the “ceiling” 
of its activity is extremely high, so high that it seems to the masses that the 
“free” and “independent” Krokodil can criticize anybody. In actual fact, how- 
ever, its sphere is limited to the managers of large enterprises, or, in the political 
sphere, the secretaries of oblast committees. It may not reach higher. 

One has only to read “Krokodil’s Raid and Leningradskaya pravda” (No. 4, 
1955, page 6) or other correspondence from the provinces to see with what authori- 
ty Krokodil’s correspondent puts questions to the directors of enterprises on the 
non-fulfillment of plans and so on. To be attacked in Krokodil is tantamount to 
a strict censure and may even entail dismissal. Since no one knows when and 
where to show adherence to a certain political trend, because the current line of 
the leaders is unknown, everybody is afraid of appearing in Krokodil. 

The illusion of democracy, popularity and closeness to the people is sup- 
ported by a correspondence with a wide circle of readers. Every day many let- 
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ters arrive at the magazine’s offices. They are sorted in accordance with the tra- 
ditional, long-standing section-heading of the publication. The material for each 
heading—“Pitchforks in One’s Side,” “Permit us to Inconvenience you,” “The 
Photographic Lens” and “Dear Krokodil”—is worked over by a special section 
of the editorial board, whose duty, as it were, is to add the professional touch of 
wit. The letters which arrive are often made the subject of an article (feuilleton) or, 
if the material permits, the theme for satirical verses, rhymes or even stories. The 
editors have a staff of qualified writers to deal with each of these genres. 


Although Krokodil is designed to promote the interests of the Communist 
dictatorship, the Party is unable to control the humor and satire completely. 
Against the Party’s will the magazine sometimes goes further than would have 
been desirable. Since deficiencies in the program of socialist construction in the 
everyday life of the Soviet citizen occur on a large scale and are of a chronic 
nature, a depiction of these faults, even in a strictly controlled magazine, is 
ipso facto a condemnation of the whole system. 


Repair Shop Foreman: “Well, Bon Voyage! We've done all we can for you...” 


Criticism of everything that usually falls under the heading of shortcoming in 
the Soviet press is given particularly sharp forms in Krokodil. The specific charac- 
ter of the magazine allows it to touch on all aspects of industry, agriculture and 
life in the Soviet Union. To present a brief account of the main lines of con- 
temporary life in the USSR as seen through the eyes of Krokodil we will ex- 
amine the first four issues for this year. 
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The theme of construction is a basic Soviet topic. It has not been absent 
from the pages of Krokodil for a great many years. The demand for various 
buildings from huge industrial combines to ordinary dwelling houses is enormous; 
the quality of the building is poor. Plans are not fulfilled, and those responsible 
for the work are termed lazy, extravagant, avaricious and unqualified. 


Many architects when planning agricultural installations do not take 
into account the development of kolkhoz and sovkhoz live-stock. 


Architectural Winter Fashions for 1954—1955 


The theme of kolkhoz work and the fulfillment of agricultural plans are no 
less important. Attacks are made on those leaders who, because of their negli- 
gence, bad management and bureaucratic attitude to the tasks facing them, can be 
castigated without fear of wounding any of those in charge of agricultural 
policy. As a rule, it is the local kolkhoz chairman or the Party secretary of the 
raion committee who is the victim. 

On the page of the first issue are a bear and her cub. The bear family has 
made itself a winter den in a snowdrift which covers a tractor left in the field 
by negligent managers. 

Officials who take no interest in the affairs of the kolkhoz and seldom visit 
it are taken to task. For example, one sketch shows a kolkhoz woman putting 
a bucket under a gas pump. She says that the gas is needed for the automobile of 
the chairman of the regional executive committee, who has called in on the way 
to the kolkhoz. But the old kolkhoznik who is pouring the gas out for her says, 
“Wait just a moment and he’ll go away again.” For in the distance can be seen 
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Infrequent Visitor 


“She’s a very placid animal by nature, but doesn’t like strangers... 


“Strangers! What are you talking about? I’m your livestock expert!” 


the harassed chairman himself, surrounded by kolkhozniks wanting to make the 


most of the unusual visit of a high official. 

The theme of bureaucratism is as old as the Soviet regime itself. A typical 
example of the way things are run in the various departments, this time in the 
town of Molotov, is the following anecdote taken from issue No. 1, page 13: 
The tale is about a factory run by a trust under the direction of Andreev. 


The management of the trust is still unable to find the time to register the right 
of the factory to have its own seal. In vain the people of Molotov exhort Andreev: 

“Register it quickly. The industrial bank won’t release the money. Checks are 
not valid without the seal.” 

“Then send your checks to Moscow,’ 
put our own seal on them.” 

This impasse over the seal evoked a flood of suggestions from the accounting 
sections. They all racked their brains to solve this complicated problem. Some pro- 
posed establishing in bookkeeping the special post of courier-check deliverer. Others 
recommended linking Moscow and Molotov by a pneumatic post line: “You put 
the checks in a container and whoosh!... It is reliable, fast and the bookkeepers 
would no longer have to tremble with fear over the fate of currency documents 
sent by ordinary mail.” 

There is, of course another method: give the factory the right to have its own 
seal. However, they haven’t thought of this one yet. 


Highly placed officials’ children, wallowing in luxury, drunkenness and vice, 
continue to be a favorite topic. Komsomolskaya pravda has written on this 


replies the trust manager coldly. “We will 
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score, and the Ukrainian playwright Yury Janovsky even wrote a play on the sub- 
ject, entitled The Public Prosecutor's Daughter.' 

Recently, Krokodil has been using the humor of other Soviet satirical maga- 
zines as well as material from the satellite countries’ publications. On the whole, 
this humor is identical to that written by the Krokodil artists. 

Definite patterns exist for each sphere of activity touched on by the carica- 
turists. Twenty years ago, at the time of the struggle against so-called formalism 


“Here’s one apple that’s not going to rot on the ground.” 


in art, one of Krokodil’s artists devised a method of poking fun at “formalistic” 
architecture. A room was shown containing nothing but a staircase—“‘a staircase 
that led nowhere.” This, of course, represented a gibe at those parts of a build- 
ing which were purely decorative. This type of satire has been retained even up 
to the present day. An article in No. 5, pp. 12-13, contains a grotesque descrip- 
tion of a jury meeting which is considering new architectural projects. This time 
the satire is directed at the enthusiasm evoked by the Corinthian style. 
After admiring the columns which supported nothing the jury turns to the 
fagade. This is embellished with a vast number of cornices from each of which 
hang garlands closely resembling the lace with which the musketeers of old were 


wont to decorate their pantaloons. 
“What is this?” the shy Perepletov snickers shamefacedly. “Lace!” booms 


Kuritsin: “Genuine lace! What a bold innovation! New wall material!” 
“But isn’t it expensive?” Khazarov asks dubiously. 
“But it’s an epoch! A new era!” exclaims Olimpytsev with the enthusiasm of a 


prosecutor. 


' Teatr, Moscow, 1954, No. 4. 
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“All available money was spent on erecting the pillars— 
now there is none left to build the rest of the house.” 
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On the whole, the humor of Krokodil is not original. The artists are con- 
stantly going over the same ground and following well-established patterns. 


The criticism of the “capitalist world” in all its periods and manifestations 
forms a complete, even unscrupulous attack on everything that lies beyond the 
confines of the Soviet Union and her satellites. It is in this field that the pre- 
meditation of the satire is most evident. At the moment, two thirds of Krokodil 
are devoted to foreign countries, particularly America. The humor is tendentious 
in the extreme and the variations are very limited. 


Champion of Progress 


“Herr Wehrmacht, throw away that barbarous looking axe and take this instead.” 


The Paris Agreements were viciously attacked. The favorite theme is to depict 
contemporary West German politicians in Nazi uniforms. The American capi- 
talist, a “warmonger,” is drawn as a special type. He is a bony figure with wild 
eyes and rapacious hands and usually carries a bomb bearing the letter A. In 
his power he holds the smaller nations on whose sovereignty he has encroached. 


Technically, Krokodil’s standard of production is on a par with the leading 
Western humorous journals. The draftsmanship is particularly good, great at- 
tention being paid to detail which creates the desired atmosphere. The majority 
of the cartoons are in color, which, although at times a little garish, is on the 
whole not unpleasant to the eye. 1. Kostetsky. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Child Labor in the USSR 


In an attempt to meet what appears to be a rather serious labor shortage, the 
Soviets have been campaigning incessantly for higher labor productivity and 
have been tapping the child labor supply in increased measure. 

In all branches of the economy of the USSR child labor is more the rule than 
the exception. It is particularly widespread in agriculture due to the greater 
shortage of manpower and the greater proportion of children in rural areas. 

The exploitation of child labor in agriculture is pursued both overtly and cov- 
ertly. Since the beginning of the current school year it has been carried out in the 
form of greatly increased emphasis on technical education and by linking the theory 
of the sciences with their practical application, getting the children accustomed 
to work. 

Child labor is regulated by school curricula and far exceeds the stage that 
could be described as necessary to the interests of the school and education. The 
magazine Sovetskaya pedagogika (Soviet Pedagogics) may be quoted in this con- 
nection. Issue No. 1 for 1955 published the following holiday work plan for the 
pupils of the top classes of the Pavlyshkaya High School, Kirovograd Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR: 


Eighth Grade (School Year 1951-52)— 

Winter Holidays (5-6 days): Manure spreading. Snow retention. Work on the 
stockraising farm. Hauling and preparation of fodder, care of calves, etc. 

Spring Holidays (3-4 days): Work in kolkhoz truck garden. (Care of the 
plants in seed beds, laying of seed beds for cultivation of late vegetables.) Pre- 
paration for potato planting. 

Summer Holidays (20-25 days): Cultivation of potatoes and vegetables, sum- 
mer tillage of idle land. Harvesting of potatoes and vegetables. ° 
Ninth Grade (School Y ear 1952-5 3)— 

Winter Holidays (5-6 days): Snow retention. Care of cattle on livestock farm. 
Preparation of grain seed for spring sowing. 

Spring Holidays (3-4 days): Preparation of seed for spring sowing. Tillage 
of idle land. 

Summer Holidays (20-25 days): Care of summer and winter grain and row 
crops. Harvesting of winter and summer grain. Fall plowing. Preparation of 


winter seed for fall sowing. 

Tenth Grade (Schoo! Y ear 195 3-54)— 

Winter Holidays (5-6 days): Work on livestock farm. (Care of cattle.) 
Spring Holidays (3-4 days): Soil tillage prior to sowing. Spring grain sowing. 
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This plan shows the practical work of one class over three school years. It 
can be seen that vacations were drastically curtailed. This could only have an 
adverse effect on the pupils. However, it by no means gives a full picture of child 
labor exploitation in the USSR. The Soviet press gives many other instances. For 
example, Uchitelskaya gazeta writes: “Pupils from the village Leninskoe in 
Shabalino Raion, Kirov Oblast during the last month of harvesting last year, 
dug 59 hectares of potatoes and 11.4 hectares of root crops, gathered and spread 
flax over an area of more than 180 hectares, stacked straw over 150 hectares. 
The total number of workdays put in by the pupils exceeded 12,000.”! 


Another report shows that last year, pupils of the Berestyanskaya Seven-Year 
School in Sasovo Raion worked on the kolkhoz “Pobeda.” They hauled manure, 
spread eight tons of artificial fertilizer on winter and summer crops, prepared 
for the kolkhoz’s livestock 11,000 bundles of twigs for fodder and 5,000 kilo- 
grams of acorns.* Narodnoe obrazovanie reports that some pupils of the Petrovs- 
kaya School in Pavlovsk Raion worked 150-170 work days, and others as many 
as 240-270." Collectively, one school earned 3,136 work days.* 


An interesting point is that those pupils who put in such a large number of 
work days were referred to in the diminutive, a form used only with children up 
to the age of about 16. 

Child labor in the Soviet Union is now considered a part of the general labor 
force. It has passed the stage where it may be viewed merely as a means of 
accustoming the child to physical work. However, children do not receive a set 
payment for their efforts. Recompense is left to the employer’s discretion. Thus, 


in certain cases the children are paid at the same rate as the adults;> some are 
only given diplomas;® others receive prizes or medals.? Obviously such dif- 
ferences in reward can hardly act as‘a stimulus on the children. The real reason 
they work so hard is that the school authorities demand a detailed account of 
the work each pupil has performed on the kolkhoz. In addition the chairman 
of the kolkhoz concerned has to evaluate the student as a worker.* 


In the towns the situation is slightly different although the results are vir- 
tually the same. Here the pupils are given their practical training in factories 
and mills. They are apprenticed to qualified workers and are given the minimum 
training required to permit them to operate without supervision. Uchitelskaya 
gazeta reports that.in one factory “many boys are working independently at 
screw-cutting lathes and girls are carrying out tasks on the tinning and soldering 


Uchitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, January 19, 1955. 
Ibid., March 16, 1955. 
3 Narodnoe obrazovanie, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 77: 
‘ Sovetskaya pedagogika, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 117. 
* Narodnoe obrazovanie, op. cit. 
® Uchitelskaya gazeta, op. cit. 
7 Narodnoe obrazovanie, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 77; Sovetskaya pedagogika, Moscow, 
1955, No.1, p. 118. 
% Sovetskaya pedagogika, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 30. 
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of parts.”® The same newspaper states that one school spends two hours a week 
at a factory.'° 

Urban children also work in industrial enterprises and agriculture through 
children’s technical stations. The Omsk technical station is one for example. 
The pupils not only study the machines and equipment but actually work them 
on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes.'! 

Children are sometimes called upon to do work which is beyond their physical 
capacity. Uchitelskaya gazeta states that in one school the pupils refused to 
carry out the work they had been set. This consisted of digging large pits for 
potatoes and was too hard for the children.'* 

The present tendency in the Soviet Union is to make greater use of child 
labor. All schools are now obliged to sow, cultivate and harvest at least one 
or two hectares of corn, in addition to kolkhoz work. This is referred to as the 
“patriotic duty of school children,” and the question is posed whether the child- 
ren be given special areas to farm or be set to work on the same land as adults." 

E. Kovalenko 


® Uchitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, February 26, 1955. 
10 Jbid., January 12, 1955. 
11 [bid., March 16, 1955. 

12 Jbid., March 19, 1955. 

13 [bid., March 16, 1955. 


The Economy 


Iron and Steel Production 


The last few days of March, 1955 saw a number of steps taken by the 
Soviet government and press in the iron and steel and coal industries, with 
particular pressure put on the ferrous metal enterprises. On March 27, the central 
press published a message from the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine to all 
workers in the iron and steel industry, exhorting them to take upon themselves 
more obligations and fulfill the 1955 production plans before the set time. All- 
Union meetings of steel founders and blast furnace operators on this theme took 
place in Zaporozhe and Magnitogorsk respectively. In addition, on March 29, 
1955 Izvestia’s editorial, entitled “More Metal for the National Economy,” 
confirmed the earlier statements in the Soviet economic press to the effect that 
the tasks set at the XIX Party Congress for the basic forms of heavy industry in 
1955 would not satisfy the essential requirements of the Soviet Union. 

During the last two years the iron and steel industry has shown a marked 
tendency to lag. In 1953 the plan for gross output was 99% fulfilled, although 
the goals for a large amount of pig iron, steel and rolled metal were not achieved. 
Although the 1954 plan for gross Output was 101% fulfilled, the plan for pig 
iron and several types of rolled metal was not fulfilled.! 


1 Report of the Central Statistics Administration for 1953 and 1954; Pravda, July 30, 1954. 
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The following table summarizes the production of pig iron, steel and rolled 
metal in the Soviet Union. 


The Development of Ferrous Metal Production 
(Millions of Tons) 


———— PIG IRON STEEL — ROLLED METAL ——- 


Production Annual Increase Production Annual Increase Production Annual Increase 
err 0.70 0.30 1.10 0.40 0.80 0.20 
ee 1.50 0.80 2.10 1.00 1.60 0.80 
eee 2.40 0.90 3.10 1.00 2.40 0.80 
Ere 3.00 0.60 3.70 0.60 2.90 0.50 
are 3.40 0.40 4.30 0.60 3.50 0.60 
ae 4.30 0.90 5.00 0.70 3.80 0.30 
a eee 5.00 0.70 5.90 0.90 4.60 0.80 
eae 4.90 — 0.10 5.60 — 0.30 4.10 — 0.50 
_ ae 6.20 1.30 5.90 0.30 4.30 0.20 
Sere 7.10 0.90 6.80 0.90 4.90 0.60 
ae 10.50 3.40 9.60 2.80 6.70 1.80 
. eer 12.50 2.00 12.40 2.80 9.40 2.70 
eee 14.40 1.90 16.20 3.80 12.40 3.00 
eee 14.50 0.10 17.50 1.30 13.00 0.60 
22.20 2.80 29.20 1.90 
a ae 25.00 2.80 35.00 5.80 27.00 6.20* 
. ree 27.70 2.70 38.30 3.30 28.90 1.90 
ee 30.20 2.50 41.40 3.10 31.50 2.60 
 ascicv eas 34.30 4.10 44.20 2.80 34.10 2.60 
50.00 15.70¢ 60.00 15.80f 


The figures for 1955 and 1960 are estimated. 
* For two years. 
+ For five years. 


SOURCES: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], Edition 1938, Volume 
XXXIX, Page 102; BSE, Edition 1940, Volume USSR, Page 808; N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR 
(The Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1951; N. T. Gudtsov, Chernaya metallurgiya pyatoi pyatiletki 
(Ferrous Metallurgy in the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, Pages 22, 23; Reports of the Central Statistics Ad- 
ministration for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954; Malenkov’s Report at the XIX Party Congress; Malenkov'’s Speech at the 
Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR; Directives of the XIX Party Congress on the Fifth Pive-Year Plan; 
Stalin’s Pre-Election Speech, February 9, 1946. 

The directives of the XIX Party Congress for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951-55) envisaged a growth in the production of ferrous metal for 1955 over 
1950 as follows: pig iron—76%, steel—62%, rolled metal—64%.* In raising 
the annual increase in steel production from 1.9 to 3.3 million tons during the 
past four years, the industry has attained the level required by the Five-Year 
Plan. With an increase of steel production of 2.8 million tons during the current 
year, the annual plan for an output of 44.2 million tons will be fulfilled. Bear- 
ing in mind that the 1953 annual increase in steel smelting was 3.3 million tons 
and the 1954 increase—3.1 million tons, it may reasonably be presumed that the 
increase in steel smelting in the revised plan for 1955 will be increased to such 
an extent over the goals of the current Five-Year Plan that it will be realized 
only if all resources of the metallurgical enterprises are mobilized and the plan 
tO put new equipment into operation is successful. In the pre-election speech of 

2 KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet 


Communist Party in the Resolutions and Decisions Taken at Congresses and Conferences of the 
Central Committee), Part II, 7. ed., Moscow, 1925—1953, p. 1,098. 
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February 9, 1946 Stalin demanded that within approximately three five-year 
plans the production of pig iron reach 50 million tons and steel 60 million tons. 
Although Stalin did not set the year he expected these targets to be reached, on 
the basis of the rate that production in the metallurgical industry is being in- 
creased it is likely to be 1959-60. 

What has been said about steel smelting also applies to the production of 
rolled metal. With the present annual rate of increase of 2.6 million tons the 
fulfillment of the planned goals is a distinct possibility. However, in view of 
the categorical demand in /zvestia for more metal and the fact that rolled metal 
is a basic form of iron and steel production, there is every reason to expect an 
increase in the quotas for 1955. 

For two consecutive years the plan for pig iron production has not been 
fulfilled. The reason lies partly in the fact that the Fifth Five-Year Plan set a 
considerably higher target for pig iron increase (76%) than was the case with 
steel (62°) and rolled metal (64%). Nevertheless, since the annual increase of 
pig iron production i in 1954 was only 2.5 million tons, the enormous increase of 
4.1 million tons is needed in 1955 if the Five-Year Plan is to be fulfilled. This 
level of annual increase has never been achieved by the Soviet metallurgical 
industry. Even the four new blast furnaces recently put into operation (in 
Dneprodzerzhinsk, Ukrainian SSR, at the Dzerzhinsk Metallurgical Works on 
January 31,* in Orsk, RSFSR, at the Orsk-Khalilovo Combine on March 5,* 2 
the Zakavkaz Metallurgical Works, Georgia, on April 12,5 at the Voroshilovsk 
Metallurgical Works, Ukrainian SSR, on April 22, 1955°) can only partially 
alleviate the situation. In view of their expected volume (the first two with 
1,386 cubic meters each, the third 600 cubic meters and the fourth 1,513 cubic 
meters) they can produce 1.6 million tons of pig iron by the end of the year. 
Two additional furnaces which will yield another 0.4 million tons will probably 
be put into operation. Thus, new production cannot yield more than 2 million 
tons in 1955. It is practically impossible to achieve the remaining increase of 
2.1 million tons per year with the existing equipment by merely intensifying the 
production process. Moreover, an article in /zvestia indicates that a number of 
the large metallurgical factories in Stalino Oblast are lagging considerably. 
Nevertheless, the newspaper demands an increase in production, mainly by the 
improved use of internal resources: 


A systematic increase in efficiency in the ferrous metallurgical industry is the 
immediate task. However, the chief method of improving metal production is the 
maximum utilization of the internal reserves of the metallurgical enterprises, an 
improvement in the efficiency of the existing blast furnaces, open hearths, rolling 
mills and equipment in general.’ 


Any increase in the production of pig iron in the USSR is largely dependent 
on the supply of raw material and fuel. In this respect, all is not well. On the 


® Radio Kiev, February 1, 1955. 

4 Pravda, March 17, 1955. 

> Stroitelnaya gazeta, Moscow, April 15, 1955. 
® Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, April 22, 1955. 

7 Izvestia, March 29, 1955. 
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basis of Soviet official norms® for the consumption of charging materials it can 
be calculated that in properly charging the 19.4 million tons of pig iron pro- 
duced in 1950, 19.6 million tons of sinter and 10.1 million tons of iron ore 
would have been required. In fact, only 15 million tons of sinter were produced.® 
It is probable that the shortage was made up for by iron ore. This would slow 
the smelting process considerably. In spite of the present variety of smelting 
methods, an increased use of sinter in the charge would almost always allow 
the blast furnaces to be forced. For the smelting of 30.2 million tons of pig iron 
in 1954 and 34.3 million tons in 1955, 30.5 and 34.6 million tons of sinter 
respectively would be required. Soviet sources during the past few years have 
avoided giving the volume of fuel and raw material delivered to the iron and 
steel industry. 

The poor quality of Soviet iron and steel production, of course, significantly 
affects other branches of industry, particularly machine construction. The branches 
of industry dependent upon iron and steel are constantly complaining; their 
work is dependent on the quality and quantity of the metal they receive, and 
they are dissatisfied not merely with the lapse in production because of the 
shortage of metal, but with the fact that the material they do receive does not 
come up to customer requirements. In this respect an article by N. Gudtsov “For 
Further Technical Progress in Ferrous Metallurgy” is not without interest. The 
author was obliged to admit in an official Party publication that the present 
production level of this industry was lagging behind the demands of Soviet 
machine construction. He also made it clear that little low-alloy steel is being 
produced. As a result, the quality of many machines and structures is poor. The 
most important parts suffer from corrosion, or their mechanical functions are 
impeded at low temperatures. This leads to breakdowns and accidents, which in 
turn cause stoppages and lost time not only on individual plants, but in whole 
production units. 

Gudtsov, an expert in his field and in touch with the situation, makes serious 
accusations, indirectly rebuking Soviet metallurgists for the low standard of 
production: “... the production of various kinds of low-alloy steel has, even 
up to the present, been casual, without a sufficient theoretical basis, and some- 
times even without any consideration for economic factors.”"' 


Describing the lightening of the burden on Soviet machine construction which 
would result from the widespread use of low-alloy steel, Gudtsov promises 
Soviet technology something that has long been achieved by the industrial 
countries of the West such as England, the United States or West Germany: 


Technical progress in ferrous metallurgy will lead to an improvement in agri- 
cultural, tractor, transport and highway machine construction, will permit us to 
make wider use of the enormous resources of the industry, and will bring about 


8 N. I. Krasavesev, Metallurgiya chuguna (The Metallurgy of Pig Iron), Moscow, 1952, 
». 607. 

® N. T. Gudtsov, Chernaya metallurgiya v pyatoi pyatiletke (Ferrous Metallurgy in the 
iftth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, p. 28. 

” Pravda, January 31, 1955. 

" Tbid. 
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annual savings amounting to hundreds of thousands of tons of metal. It is impos- 
sible to accept as normal the fact that the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR has not given the necessary attention to expanding the production of low- 
alloy steel.'* 


Speaking of this extremely promising technical progress in ferrous metallurgy, 
Gudtsov does not answer what is probably the main question on which the 
feasibility of his proposals largely depends: Does the Soviet Union have enough 
alloy components such as chromium, nickel, titanium, manganese, tungsten, 
molybdenum and vanadium? 


When discussing the low quality of Soviet metallurgy, two other sections 
of Gudtsov’s article cannot be overlooked. These mention the excessive number 
of standards for metals in the USSR and the defects of the present grading of 
rolled metal. In the Soviet Union standards play an important role in industry, 
predetermining the quality of the goods. It is evident from Gudtsov’s article that 
they are particularly important and also unsatisfactory in the iron and steel 
industry. 

It seems that in the USSR at the moment the grading of rolled metal is the 
same as it was at the beginning of the century, although even before World War II 
a review would have been in order. Consequently, the rolling mills have been 
turning out old, obsolescent designs.’ 


In an effort to intensify technical processes in the iron and steel industry 
not only tried and trusted methods for speeding the production of metal are be- 
ing used, but also methods which are dubious and even damaging to the equip- 
ment. Thus, it was strongly recommended that the rolling mills be operated 
under greater pressure. This would be done by forcing the ingot through the 
rollers while making the latter more rigid. Although this quickens the rolling 
process, the strain on the machinery is excessive and usually leads to cracks in 
the rollers. This method can also be dangerous. 


To intensify the smelting of steel the following methods are being used in 
Soviet plants, as was indicated by the All-Union Conference of Smelters, held 
in Zaporozhe: 1. The introduction of mechanization and automation in the 
open-hearth shops; 2. Constructing open-hearth furnaces with chromium and 
magnesium alloy crowns, thereby more than doubling their life and permitting 
the temperature to be raised by about 100 degrees; 3. The use of acids, increas- 
ing the capacity of the open-hearth furnaces by 20% on the average." 


However, the conference revealed that there is often a shortage of materials 
for the widespread application of these methods. The Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy of the USSR does not always succeed in supplying the necessary 
raw materials, and the shortages affect steel as well as pig iron production. 
“Give us enough raw material to work the furnace without stoppages,” said 


12 Pravda, January 31, 1955. 
13 bid. 

Tbid., December 22, 1954. 
Tbid., April 4, 1955. 
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Comrade Pometun, a smelter in the Zaporozhstal Works, to the representatives 
of the Ministry, “and we will turn out more than 200,000 tons of steel this year.” 


The lag in output is also due in some measure to the poor equipment used. 
In this respect an article by leading workers of the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical 
Combine is illuminating. For example, it states that the Uralmashzavod plant 
in Sverdlovsk built a special cutter for the cold rolling mill of the Magnitogorsk 
Combine. Its construction and performance were so crude that almost all its 
parts had to be changed at the factory. The carriages built by the Yuzhural- 
mashzavod works in Orsk for molds and the 240-ton ladles for the open-hearth 
shop were unsuitable and were put into operation only after costly reconstruc- 
tion. The article contains an extensive list of similar shortcomings." 


There is little doubt that the Soviet government will take drastic steps to 
rectify the situation in the iron and steel industry; for the development of heavy 
industry and consequently of Russia’s war potential is being undermined. 


G. A. Vvedensky. 


%® Pravda, April 4, 1955. 
17 Ibid., March 2, 1955. 


Soviet-Chinese Economic Relations 


February 14, 1955 was the fifth anniversary of the signing of the Soviet- 
Chinese treaty of friendship, unity and mutual aid. The Soviet press is paying 
special attention to this anniversary. 


The question of Soviet-Chinese trade relations is important for the following 
reasons: 


1. Both in volume of trade and in its importance for both the economies, 
Soviet-Chinese trade relations are more intense than normal relations between 
the two countries would justify. 


2. For the Soviet Union and its economy trade relations with China are 
much more important than Soviet trade with the other iron curtain countries. 


3. The continuing need for the Soviet Union to give economic aid to China 
was one of the reasons why the Soviet leaders abandoned the “new course” in 
economic policy.' 


4. The need to supply China will continue to influence Soviet economic policy 
in the future. 


In 1949 trade agreements were concluded between Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zations and Chinese firms in northeast Communist China. Under these agree- 
ments the USSR was to supply petroleum products, automobiles and trucks, 
cloths, medicines and other goods.? By an agreement of February 14, 1950 the 
Soviet Union made available to China a credit of 300 million dollars at one per- 


1 Bulletin, Munich, March 1955. 


2 L. Semenas, “Razvitie sovetsko-kitaiskikh torgovykh otnoshenii” (The Development of 
Soviet-Chinese Trade Relations), /zvestia, April 7, 1955. 
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cent interest to enable the latter to pay for equipment and goods supplied to 
her. Repayment was to begin on December 31, 1954 and be completed by De- 
cember 31, 1963." In April 1950 a trade agreement was signed between the two 
countries providing for the delivery of goods over a period of ten years. Every 
year both parties draw up and sign a special statement on the nature and volume 
of deliveries by both sides. The last statement of this kind was signed in Moscow 
on February 11, 1955.4 At the end of March 1950, two mixed Soviet-Chinese 
joint-stock companies were formed, one for the extraction and processing of 
petroleum (Sovkitneft) and the other for non-ferrous metals (Sovkitmetall).5 
Other mixed companies were also formed: for ship-building and repair in Dalny 
(Sovkitsudostroi), and a company for civil aviation (SKOGA). All of these mixed 
societies and companies ceased their activity on January 1, 1955." 


Moreover, as mentioned previously,? on October 12, 1955 a new loan of 
520 million rubles was made available to China. Nevertheless, it is not the loans, 
which are in fact no longer so large as before, that play the greatest part in 
Soviet-Chinese economic relations. 


Under the agreements signed in spring 1953 and in the fall of 1954 the USSR 
was to aid China in planning and constructing 156 large industrial enterprises. 
At first it was planned to construct 141, but 15 more were added in 1954. The 
cost of supplies connected with these 15 alone amounts to 400 million rubles. 
Among the enterprises are large electric power stations, coal mines, oil refineries, 
metallurgical combines, chemical plants, machine building, automobile and tractor 
factories. In addition an agreement was signed on the construction of two rail- 
roads during this period: one from Lanchow via Urumchi to Alma Ata, which 
would link northwestern China with Soviet Turkestan, and another from Tsining 
to Ulan Bator which would cross the Mongolian People’s Republic and reduce 
the rail distance from Moscow to Peking by more than a thousand kilometers.* 


The following exchange of goods takes place between the USSR and China: 
The Soviet Union sends to China industrial equipment, tractors, petroleum and 
petroleum products; China sends to the Soviet Union non-ferrous metals, jute, 
wool, raw hides, cork bark, soybeans, rice, tea, vegetable oils and citrous fruits. 
Of these goods most important for the Soviet economy are the metals—tungsten, 
tin and molybdenum—of which the Soviet Union is very short. It should also 
be pointed out that the extent of Soviet-Chinese trade continues to increase, and 
was two and one half times greater in 1953 than in 1950. 


These are the main facts known to us about Soviet-Chinese economic rela- 
tions. To them should be added technical cooperation. Soviet experts participate 


% A.S. Korolenko, Torgovye dogovory i soglasheniya SSSR s inostrannymi gosudarstvami 
(Trade Treaties and Agreements of the USSR with Foreign States), Moscow, 1953, p. 197. 

4 Izvestia, February 12, 1955. 

5 Pravda, March 28, 1955. 

® Bulletin, Munich, March 1955. 

7 Tbid. 

* Yu. Pekshev, “Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo Sovetskogo soyuza i Kitaiskoi Narodnoi 
Respubliki” (The Economic Cooperation of the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic), 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, No. 2, 1955. 
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in planning and constructing industrial enterprises, as well as in prospecting work. 
The Soviet Union also helps by giving technical training to Chinese in Soviet 
universities and factories. 


We cannot, of course, establish with certainty the extent of military goods 
shipments by the Soviet Union to China; but it may be asserted, on the basis of 
planes shot down and tanks captured in Korea, that shipments of military sup- 
plies do take place and play a considerable part in arming China. 


The first year of the Chinese Five-Year Economic Plan was 1953. This plan 
began implementing the decisions of the Second Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party taken in March 1949 dealing with 
“the transformation of China from an agrarian country into an industrial power.” 
In this connection, the leaders are at present concentrating their attention on 
developing heavy industry, to which it is proposed that more than 85% of all 
capital investments be assigned.” About one half of all budget expenditure com- 
prises appropriations for the needs of economic construction—s 4,100 billion 
yuan in 1953'! and 113,227 billion yuan in 1954." 


China’s industrialization can only be carried out at the expense of her inter- 
nal resources or with help from outside. China cannot take the first course for 
lack of resources. If the Chinese Communists decide to follow the Soviet pattern 
by carrying out industrialization at the expense of agriculture and by lowering 
the standard of living, it would still be necessary, in Kenneth Boulding’s words, 
to “lift about 250 million Chinese up bodily [and] hang them in the air for a 
few years”’* while agriculture was reformed and industrialization carried out. 
The Chinese national income per person is still the second lowest in the world. 
It stood at 27 dollars in 1949.'4 (Indonesia is at the bottom of the list with 
25 dollars per person.) China is very densely populated with up to 50 persons 
per square kilometer. Almost 40 years of continual wars, both civil and foreign, 
have deranged the economy. There can be no question of obtaining capital in- 
vestments by limiting internal consumption and lowering the standard of liv- 
ing because further limitations are impossible. This is fully understood by the 
Chinese leaders. For example, Hsiieh Mu-Tsiao writes: 


It is impossible, without threatening the harmony of the working class and the 
peasantry, to solve the problem of accumulating the enormous capital necessary for 
building up industry at the expense of the small peasant holdings (and they form 
the most important part in the country’s economy). Nor is it possible to accumulate 
sufficient capital at the expense of private industry and trade, which play a signifi- 
cant part in the country’s economy."® 


® Hsiich Mu-Tsiao, Member of the State Planning Committee of the Chinese People’s 
X\epublic, “Kitai na putyakh sotsialisticheskoi industrializatsii” (China on the Road to Social- 
st Industrialization), Pravda, June 22, 1954. 

bbid. 

" Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, No. 2, 1954. 

"2 Izvestia, June 19, 1954. 

3 Kenneth E. Boulding, The Economics of Peace, New York, 1945, p. 95- 

1% The Economic Almanac 1951/1952. The Conference Board, New York, 1951, p. 563. 

Hsiich Mu-Tsiao, op. cit. 
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He states later on that the only possible source of such capital accumulation 
is the state sector of the economy. However, the state sector, which includes 
heavy industry, is not only unable to provide capital accumulations but is itself 
in need of capital investment. 

Presumably, China will be forced to resort to considerable pressure on the 
peasant holdings. This pressure is provided by the planned collectivization pro- 
gram which provides that one half of the peasant holdings, numbering 111 mil- 
lion in all, be collectivized by the end of the Five-Year Plan. 

At present, there are only 100,000 Chinese kolkhozes, or “production societies” 
as they are called. They have two million members (out of a farming population 
‘of 504 million). Groups of workers’ aid also exist, which are similar to the former 
Soviet TOZ (or associations for joint cultivation of the land) and include 64 mil- 
lion families.'® The journalist Raymond Aron, who was recently in China states: 
“... even before the first phase of agricultural reform responsible persons [in 
China] met with difficulties; they have to collect a large percentage of the harvest, 
a percentage which is not much smaller than the rent formerly paid by the pea- 
sant to the landowners.”!7 

Of course the Chinese leaders cannot obtain very much by putting pressure 
on agriculture. It is quite clear that to industrialize to any significant degree, 
China needs aid from outside. The Soviet Union is giving China this aid. For 
political reasons it is very important that the USSR keep China in its sphere of 
influence. These considerations determine the nature of the economic relations 
between the two countries. Economic cooperation does not profit the Soviet 
economy, but on the contrary imposes a heavy burden on it. This forces the 
Soviet leaders to intensify the development of heavy industry at the expense of 
the vital interests of the peoples of the Soviet Union. E. A. Glovinsky 

1% Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, No. 2, 1954. 


17 Raymond Aron, “Zwischen Marx und Malthus. (Gedanken nach einer Asienreise, III)”. 
Der Monat, Berlin, September 1954. 


Military Affairs 
The May Day Parade of the Soviet Armed Forces 


Traditionally, there are always great military parades on the two most im- 
portant holidays in the Soviet Union: November 7, the anniversary of the 
October Revolution and May 1, the worker’s holiday. These parades are held 
wherever troops are garrisoned. Great ceremonial parades take place in the 
capitals of all the union republics and in Leningrad. In Moscow they assume 
special military and political significance. 

The Soviet leaders fully appreciate the important role of military’ parades in 
educating the armies of every country. The military parades and popular de- 
monstrations accompanying them have been turned into a powerful psychologica! 
weapon, aimed at influencing both the Soviet population and the outside world. 
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Every parade tends to link psychologically the troops taking part with the spec- 
tators, producing what the French sociologist Gustave Le Bon calls la foule 
psychologique. This entity, which thrives not on reason but emotion, is for the 
Soviet leaders an important method of asserting their authority over the masses 
and demonstrating this influence as well as their military strength for the benefit 
of the outside world. Both of these traditional parades took place before the 
Lenin-Stalin Mausoleum in Moscow in the presence of foreign representatives: 
ambassadors, military attachés and journalists from the free world and the 
satellites. 


The parades are broadcast with special commentaries throughout the Soviet 
Union and the world. The sound of 1,000 trumpeters is heard, the clearly defined 
step of marching cadets from the military academies, the roar of motorized 
columns against the deafening background of air squadrons. 

The May Day parade has always been more festively celebrated than the 
November demonstration, if only because of the weather. New Soviet weapons 
and equipment are usually shown for the first time at the May Day parade. 
Large formations of the Soviet Air Force always participated in the May de- 
monstration, but never figured in the November parade. 

This year the May Day demonstration conformed generally to the established 
practice. The chief Party and government leaders were present on the tribune of 
the Mausoleum, the Minister of Defense reviewed the parade and the entire 
Moscow garrison as well as naval units participated. There were, however, two 
important departures from tradition: 

1. The Air Force did not participate; 

2. The “workers’ demonstration,” which usually follows the parade, was 

canceled.' 

The Air Force was absent for the first time in the ten years since World 
War II. (The author has not been able to check all 37 parades, but believes this 
is the first time since the founding of the Soviet Armed Forces that the Air Force 
has not been represented.) This fact is in itself very striking. The May Day de- 
monstration has often been of greater significance for presenting Soviet progress 
in aviation than Aviation Day itself. For example, it was at May Day parades 
that the following planes were first shown: 


1948: Large formations of long-range four engine bombers similar to the 
American B-29. 

1949: Large formations of MIG-rs jet fighters. 

1953: Fast twin-engine jet tactical bombers. 

1954: Twin-engine jet bombers of a new type and the highlight of the parade, 
a new four-engine strategic jet bomber.* 


Although no new types were displayed in 1950, 1951 and 1952, at each 
successive parade there was a greater number of the new fighters and bombers 
shown in 1948 and 1949. The 1954 parade was the most sensational for Western 


1 Radio Moscow, May 1, 1955. 
2 Pravda, Izvestia, reports on the May Day parades from 1946 to 1954. 
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aviation experts. To them, the most interesting and puzzling aircraft was the 
four-engine long-range jet bomber mentioned above. The enigma has not yet 
been solved. In the opinion of Western specialists, this new long-range plane, 
judging by eye-witness impressions, photographs and information which has 
reached the West, may be similar to the latest American jet bomber, the B-52, 
which the American Air Force is now just receiving.* The American bomber 
differs from its Soviet counterpart in having eight engines (J-57’s), whereas the 
Soviet plane has only four. This fact has led several German experts to conclude 
that Soviet designers are well ahead of the West in the construction of power- 
ful jet engines.* 

It should, however, be pointed out that this conclusion is purely speculative 
and was made without any serious technical justification. It is sufficiently well 
known, for example, that the jet engines in the MIG-15, MIG-17 and YAK-23 
fighter aircraft (of the RD-45 and RD-s00 type) are developments of the English 
Nene-1 and Derwent-s engines. Technically the Soviet types are in some ways 
inferior to the corresponding improved English models.5 


There is more reason to believe the assumption of Western experts that the 
four-engine long-range jet bomber was still in the experimental stage. This 
assumption is indirectly confirmed by the fact that it has not been seen since, 
either at Tushino airport on Aviation Day in June 1954 or subsequently. Of 
course, considerable time must elapse between the prototype tests of an aircraft 
and its mass production (three years in the case of the American B-52, for 
example). 

It is not impossible that the Soviet leaders were forced to abandon the air 
parade on May 1 because of the lack of new production types (not prototypes) 
for demonstration and because the leaders did not wish to reveal to the West 
the present situation of Soviet long-range strategic aircraft, that is, of Soviet 
atom bombers. In any case, the rainy weather (which was the official reason for 
canceling a workers’ demonstration after the parade) could hardly explain non- 
participation of Air Force units. 


The other unusual feature of this year’s parade was the absence of a de- 
monstration by “representatives of the workers,” that is, of workers and em- 
ployees from Moscow factories and enterprises. Civilians were represented only 
by a parade of gymnasts. In the past there has been only one known case of a 
canceled civilian demonstration: after the Victory Parade on June 24, 1945, 
because of the pouring rain. However the Victory Parade, a purely military 
occasion, could not be considered as setting a precedent for the cancellation of 
civilian demonstrations, which provide the ideological foundation for the May 
and November celebrations. The workers’ parade in the November celebration 
usually takes place in bad weather, but has never been canceled. One can of 
course only guess at the reasons for the May cancellation. It may have been 


® Flugwelt, Cologne, 1954, No. 6, pp. 178—180. 

4 Ibid. 

5 “Sovietskie reaktivnye dvigateli” (Soviet Jet Engines), Tekhnika molodezhi, Moscow, 1954, 
No. 9; Jane’s All the World’s Aircrafl 1954—1955, London, 1955, pp. 319—322. 
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the weather, the Communist leaders’ awareness of the prevailing mood among 
the masses, who have always resented this obligation to demonstrate, or perhaps 
a weakening in police and Party surveillance which permitted the participants 
to disappear and consequently disturb the potential harmony of the parade. 

Concerning the purely military and naval aspects of the parade, the follow- 
ing should be noted: 


1. Naval academies and colleges were more strongly represented at the parade 
than usual. In the past, one battalion from the Leningrad Higher Naval Academy 
and one battalion from the Leningrad Nakhimov Naval Academy normally 
took part. This time there was an entire regiment of Nakhimov cadets, as well 
as a battalion from the Higher Naval Academy. The Krasnaya zvezda report 
on the parade® mentions only one academy, the Leningrad Nakhimov Academy, 
as participating. This would indicate that the number of students at the Nakhimov 
Naval Academies has been considerably augmented. In view of the increase in 
naval forces generally, this was to be expected. At the parade the Suvorov cadets 
were, as usual, represented by battalions from the Tula and Kalinin Military 
Academies. 

2. The artillery was equipped with new weapons. Last year new types of 
Katyusha rocket guns were shown. This year the report, describing the anti- 
aircraft divisions, mentioned completely automatic anti-aircraft guns “which can 
shoot down air pirates in the most distant parts of the skies.” The Krasnaya 
zvezda report also points out that in the artillery column (two artillery divisions 
usually participate in the Moscow parade) “powerful traction vehicles were 
hauling such large weapons, that the latter should be called installations rather 
than guns.” Later the description continues: 

... the guns shown on the square remind us of the limitless possibilities of Soviet 
engineers and of the bold discoveries, which are part of the equipment of the Soviet 
Army. They are striking not only in their enormous dimensions, but also in the 
fantastic range of their unprecented power, which is known only to the creators of 
these guns and the artillery men themselves.’ 


The above mention of the “unprecedented power” of the new guns is intended 
to create the impression that they are atomic. However, the Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung reports that there has been no official confirmation that these are atomic 
weapons. They resemble powerful, self-propelled guns with a special recoil 
mechanism.$ 

The advances made in Soviet military equipment were again demonstrated in 
public before foreign observers to confirm the Soviet “position of strength” 
emphasized by Molotov in his foreign policy speech on February 8, 1955. In 
view of this, the absence of Soviet aircraft at the parade confirms the assumption 
that neither modesty nor security reasons prevented long-range aircraft participat- 
ing in the celebration, but rather the Soviet desire to conceal the lack of progress 
in this field during the past year. 


® Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, May 4, 1955. 
7 Radio Moscow, May 1, 1955. 
8 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 2, 1955. 
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Another interesting detail of the parade was the appearance of all participat- 
ing officers in the new dress uniform. Officers of all branches of the Army were 
in steel-blue uniforms and Air Force officers from the Zhukovsky Air Force 
College wore dark blue. The collar and cuffs of the new uniforms are embroidered 
with laurel leaves. Leather belts are replaced by broad cloth ones with white 
and yellow bands on a moire background, which resemble pre-Revolutionary 
officers’ scarfs. The belt buckles have a golden five-point star. The new type 
service caps have colored bands and instead of the former star, are trimmed 
with a round cockade and an ornamental golden emblem on the peak.® These 
recent changes, together with the earlier introduction of epaulets and then the 
old style full-dress jacket, make the Soviet uniform still more like the pre- 
Revolutionary one. 

Ideology, however, has not changed. Marshal Zhukov’s speech, delivered to 
the troops on Red Square, conformed strictly to the usual Party phraseology and 
current line in its condemnation of the American “policy of strength.” His 
speech was remarkable for its lack of originality."° Nevertheless, the introduc- 
tion of a new uniform is of great symbolic significance. It is symptomatic not so 
much of a return to the ways of the old Russian Army, as of the present ideo- 
logical sterility of the Communist revolutionary spirit in the Soviet Union and 
in the Soviet Army. In the Soviet Union the current revolutionary Party doctrine 
of the Army and its old-style uniform are in sharp contrast. The fact that the 
Communist leaders have permitted such a contradiction indicates that the ideo- 
logical control exercised over the Army is not proving sufficiently effective. The 
present Soviet leaders have been forced to adopt the well-tried remedy for every 


dictatorship: the creation of a privileged military caste and Praetorian Guard. 
N. Galay 


® Radio Moscow, May 1, 1955. 
10 Tbid. 


Culture 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Death of A. N. Tolstoy 


Although Aleksei Nikolaevich Tolstoy is not on the same literary level as 
his illustrious relative, Count Leo Tolstoy, the dearth of first-rate writers in 
Soviet literature is such that he has been hailed as the “bard of the Stalin era” 
and elevated to the foremost rank. 

Aleksei Tolstoy was not simply a child of fortune. His rise to fame in the 
Soviet Union—he received three Stalin prizes, an Order of Lenin, the title of 
Academician, and the badge of Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR—was 
due mainly to his skill in avoiding the pitfalls of Soviet political vicissitudes. 

Tolstoy’s literary life is extremely colorful. There is hardly a genre to which 
he has not applied his pen: the lyric, folklore, translation, military reportage, 
the picaresque novel, the problem novel, the drama, the film, the short story, 
political pamphleteering and the historical narrative. 
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His childhood was spent in a country estate in the Volga region, not far 
from Samara (Kuibyshev). His first work, Zavolzhe (1909), was a collection 
of tales dealing with the life of the decadent nobility, which neither wished nor 
was able to adapt itself to the new trends and conditions of life after the eman- 
cipation and reforms of the sixties. As early as 1907, Tolstoy had written a collec- 
tion of poems under the title Lyrics, but afterwards he rejected it and tried to buy 
up and destroy all copies that had not been sold. 


Partially influenced by the success of Zavolzhe Tolstoy soon published other 
literary works, partly tales and short novels such as The Lame Squire and The 
Crank. At this time Tolstoy was also trying his hand at the drama. He wrote and 
produced a number of lively comedies. In 1915-16 he was a war correspondent for 
the Russkie vedomosti both at the front and abroad in England and France. He 
returned to Russia almost on the eve of the Revolution. 


The convulsions of the Civil War took Tolstoy to the Ukraine, then to Odessa 
and finally into exile abroad. In Paris and, later, Berlin he wrote a long auto- 
biographical story The Childhood of ‘Nikita as well as the novel The Sisters, 
which was later incorporated as the first part of the trilogy The Road to Cal- 
vary, a monumental work completed in 1941. He also published in the émigré 
press several minor works. Tolstoy’s Berlin period, from the fall of 1921 to the 
spring of 1923, saw his interest in the pro-Soviet “smenovekhovets” (convert) 
movement, which was then in vogue among certain of the émigrés. This move- 
ment regarded the NEP period as the first positive result of the Bolshevik social 
experiment. Partially under its influence, Tolstoy wrote several works giving a 
harsh and negative appraisal of the Russian emigration. Such were /bicus and 
A Manuscript Found Under a Bed. He also began reviewing and rewriting 
almost all that he had written up to that time. He considered changes in the 
content of his literary works and their republication as a matter of course. It 
can hardly be said of him that he was a man of principle and of firmly estab- 
lished political ideals. His numerous alterations to the novels and stories already 
published had the sole aim of bringing the contents more in line with the Krem- 
lin’s designs. His actions were a precedent which all Soviet writers, including 
uch leading figures as Sholokhov, have to emulate. 


His friendship with the “smenovekhovtsy” and with Gorky, who had not 
vet fully decided to return to the USSR, brought about Tolstoy’s sharp break 
with the émigré literary world and particularly with Bunin, one of its finest 
representatives. Eventually, Tolstoy and his family made a demonstrative return 
to the Soviet Union. 


His first years in the USSR were spent in adapting himself to the new con- 
ditions around him. Many still remembered both the sensational The Empress’ 
Plot and the no less shallow Azeph, plays which were written in conjunction 
with the now little-known historian P. Shchegolev. The tale of fantasy, Aelita, 
which put forward the problems of a transference of the ideas of the socialist 
revolution onto other planets and which, in its original form, was first written 
while he was in exile, found favor with the Soviet leaders and was later filmed. 
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At the end of the twenties and the beginning of the thirties Tolstoy’s fame in 
the Soviet Union was in the ascendant. His new novel, 1978, which continued 
the theme hinted at in The Sisters—the acceptance of the Revolution by the 
intelligentsia—was favorably reviewed in the Soviet press. So, too, was the first 
part of the vast historical novel Peter /, in which the tsar was depicted as a 
vigorous reformer, firm in the belief that the end justified the means where the 
good of his country was concerned. Encouraged by its success, Tolstoy, without 
abandoning work on the continuation of Peter /, decided to expand the theme 
of 1918 in a novel called Bread. This presented the heroic épopée of the destruc- 
tion of the White Army before Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad) during the Civil War. 
This attempt to depict exact historical data in the form of literature was again 
a success. Bread was the first work to adulate Stalin, “the leader of the defense 
of Tsaritsyn.” This won Tolstoy the open praise of the Soviet government, and 
the author made his third adaption of his play on Peter the Great, which had 
been unfavorably received on two earlier occasions. This version, stressing the 
similarity between Stalin and Peter in a rather transparent manner, was greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

On the same pattern of historical parallels, Tolstoy began work on a third 
and final section of his novel, Peter 1, which would have rendered the first two 
parts a kind of introduction. It has been established that he even planned a 
variation designed for production on the Moscow stage. 

The closing years of Tolstoy’s life saw his fame at its greatest. His trilogy 
The Road to Calvary, consisting of The Sisters, 1918, and A Gloomy Morning, 
was completed. The editions of Tolstoy’s works, published in many languages, 
are numerically almost on a par with Soviet editions of Gogol and Turgenev. 
His imposing figure was seen representing Soviet society not only at the European 
capitals where culture was “defended” at international congresses, but even at 
the international writers’ congress in Madrid at the time of the Franco siege. 
Later, Tolstoy worked on the theme of Ivan the Terrible, whom he depicted as 
a wise statesman and patriot struggling with the reactionary boyars, who bat- 
tened on the masses; the parallel with Stalin was again obvious. However, his 
death cut this subject short. 

The Soviet press marked the tenth anniversary of his death with but short 
necrologies in which Peter and Ivan were barely mentioned. Somewhere on the 
shelves of the Soviet film industry’s archives the dust is settling on the reels of 
Peter I and Ivan the Terrible. The new collective leadership does not wish any 
further parallels. W. Berg 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 5 and 6, 1955. 


The inner-Party tension has now lessened for a time. The position has cleared 
up and theoretical foundations have been found for the numerous Party direc- 
tives. The issues of Kommunist under review reflect the change. The earlier nerv- 
ousness is now no longer perceptible. The constant repetition of certain theses 
(chiefly about the role of heavy industry), which were in effect reminders of the 
former leaders’ errors, no longer occur. 


On the whole, the content of issues Nos. 5 and 6 is colorless. For example, 
in No. 5 only one article merits any lengthy consideration. It is the second 
editorial, “Vital Questions in Philosophical Science.” The first editorial, “A Party 
Member is an Active Fighter in the Cause of Communism,” does not deal with a 
very topical problem. Its essence is simple: “Every Communist must carry out the 
Party regulations.” On the other hand, the article on philosophy, despite its 
general title, has far-reaching aims in view. 


The aim is world revolution. It should be remembered that, in the early days 
of the Soviet state, its leaders believed that world revolution would be a direct 
continuation of the October Revolution. They even linked the future of the 
Soviet Union with such a revolution, considering it to be a certainty, not merely 
a hypothesis. Later developments smashed the Bolsheviks’ hopes and forced 


them to gradually abandon the line of world revolution. World War II helped 
the Soviet leaders to strengthen their international position and to widen the 
Soviet sphere of influence. Moreover, the establishment of a Communist China 
also inspired them with new hope. In view of these new developments, the 
Soviet leaders concluded that it was time once again to back the cause of world 
revolution. Kommunist defines the new situation as follows: 


As a result of the further weakening of world capitalism, the formation of a 
powerful international camp of socialism, and as a result of the historic world- 
wide victories of the USSR, the Chinese People’s Republic as well as the countries 
of people’s democracy, the relative strength of socialism and capitalism has changed 
radically in favor of socialism. The international isolation of the USSR has be- 
come a thing of the past. Countries in the socialist camp comprise about half the 
population of Europe and a little less than half the population of Asia. 


The conclusion is drawn that the ideas of Marxism-Leninism have captured 
the minds of the working class. As distinct from their former practice, when 
the need and timeliness of a world revolution was spoken of directly without 
reference to theory, the Communists at present hardly ever use the phrase 
“world revolution.” They speak rather of the role of “scientific socialism,” and 
call it Marxist-Leninist philosophy. However, this philosophy is expounded as a 
program of action, as a guide to the control of combat tactics. For example: 
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“Socialism can be victorious and become established only in a bitter struggle 
with the forces of reaction, and only when it has overcome the resistance of 
imperialism and its agents.” 

There are numerous digressions explaining the laws of nature, of society 
and thought, but these are only camouflage to hide the machine guns and can- 
nons. This is clearly indicated by the definition of a theoretician’s role: “Marxist 
philosophers are not contemplators, but militant materialists. Their place is in 
the front ranks of those who struggle against bourgeois ideological reaction.” 


If the article is taken literally, it appears that its chief aim is to bring order 
into the study of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. There are several instructions on 
how to organize this study and on which points the greatest emphasis must be 
laid. However, in view of the tone of the article as a whole, it is clear that it 
is designed not so much for the Soviet Union as for those who are just beginning 
to “arm themselves” with Marxist theory. 


It should also be noted that the four classics of Marxism figure in the article: 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. This is a return to former traditions, since the 
Soviet press had not spoken of Stalin as a theoretician for some time after his 
death. I. Paris’ article “The Beginning of the Great Revolutionary Path of Marx 
and Engels” is printed in connection with the publication of the first volume of 
the second edition of Marx’ and Engels’ works. The article deals with the forma- 
tive period of Marxism and its later development. 


The article “On the Selection and Improvement of Personnel” was written 
by V. Titov, Secretary of the Kharkov Oblast Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine and deals with a subject which is constantly emphasized in 
Kommunist. 

V. Baikov’s “The National Holiday of the Hungarian People” is devoted to 
the tenth anniversary of the Soviet Army’s arrival in Hungary. E. Trushchenko’s 
“The Increasing Importance of Foreign Progressive Literature” lists and describes 
pro-Communist literature in China and the countries in the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

The two final articles in No. 5 are political and economic surveys of Euro- 
pean countries. The first, “Mystification and Reality,” by Maurice Thorez, deals 
with the economic situation of France. The second article, by V. Trukhanovsky, 
is called “Modern England in International Relations.” 


Issue No. 6 of Kommunist is even more colorless than No. 5. Except for one 
article on agriculture almost all the material deals with anniversaries and memor- 
able dates. Nearly half the issue is devoted to the 85th anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth. There is an editorial entitled “The Great Lenin.” Then follow 14 articles 
written by Lenin himself at various times and on various questions. In addition 
there are A. Koryachin’s “The Great Importance of Lenin’s Ideas on the Pro- 
ductivity of Labor for the Victory of Communism,” L. Slepov and G. Shita- 
rev’s “Leninist Standards in Party Life and the Principles of Party Control” 
and B. Gafurov’s “V. I. Lenin and the Victory of the Soviet Regime in Centra! 


Asia.” 
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The remaining articles connected with anniversaries deal with May Day, 
Press Day, the tenth anniversary of the friendship treaty between the Soviet 
Union and Poland and the 25th anniversary of Mayakovsky’s death. 


The anniversary atmosphere in the leading Party journal shows that the 
Party leaders have no questions of special importance at present which need 
emphasizing. The six-page article on agriculture entitled “A Task of Honor for 
the Party and the People” is more a sign of “considerate attention” towards 
Khrushchev than an indication of the course of domestic policy. 


The only really noteworthy article in issue No. 6 is the editorial entitled 
“The International Solidarity of the Workers” which deals with the May Day 
celebrations. The Soviet press treats this subject every year, and a kind of stereo- 
typed pattern has been established. However, in this editorial the idea of world 
revolution is clearly propagated. In this issue, as in the previous one, there is a 
program of action in somewhat veiled form. The program is expressed in the 
theoretical grounds for Communist revolution throughout the world. 


Although the Soviet leaders often repeat that no country can impose its own 
system on the people of other countries, in practice they act differently. While 
appearing to have abandoned the “export of the revolution” they continue to 
export it intensively. Now, however, material is “smuggled” abroad in the 
form of theoretical articles. “The proletariat has a single ideology, the ideology 
of Marxism-Leninism, whose roots go back to the history of the international 
workers’ movement.” 


For this reason Kommunist expresses the view that a Communist victory 
can only be achieved “under the banner of internationalism.” At the same time 
it is taken into account that socialist revolution is not a sudden event. The con- 
siderable time which has elapsed since the October Revolution is of no great 
significance. In illustration Kommunist points to China, where, as the journal 
says, they fought and fought and were finally victorious: 


International solidarity is built up by the workers struggling in unions for 
liberation from capitalist oppression, for peace, democracy and socialism. Revo- 
lutionary internationalism—the class ideology of the proletariat and all workers 
which is opposed to chauvinism, nationalism and their reverse sides, cosmopoli- 
tanism—is a conquering force. 


These theories are meant for export. They are intended to be used by Com- 
munist agents to foment trouble in other countries. Of course, Moscow guarantees 
support in such cases: 


The fraternal solidarity of Communist and workers’ parties, mutual help and 
the friendship between peoples, cooperation and friendship with the Soviet Union 
are all a source of the strength and invincibility of countries in the socialist camp, 
the chief guarantee of their sovereignty and independence. 


Although the Communist leaders have replaced the “Internationale” as the 
Soviet national anthem they have not abandoned their former aims. Moreover, 
they have increased the volume of their propaganda, profiting by the inter- 
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national situation and the new postwar channels open to them. The article 
states, for example: 


The Communist vanguard of the working class—the Communist parties—con- 
sider that one of their most important tasks is to unite the broadest masses of the 
workers, to make the masses conscious that further successes in the progressive 
development of society hinge on their political activity. 


The Communists are now favoring theoretical propaganda, as opposed to 
pure agitation and slogans; and they are imbuing the workers with the belief 
that only Communist revolution can improve living conditions. In this respect 
Communist aims are considerably furthered by the fact that the broad masses 
of the population in Western countries know very little about working and liv- 
ing conditions in the Soviet Union, despite the latter’s existence for nearly 40 
years now. Only people living in the USSR know of the incredible deprivations, 
the enormous shortages and the sweatshop system in industry and agriculture 
there. The Communist leaders are trying to bring the workers of the free world 
over to their side by skilfully juggling with facts, creating the illusion of the 
peace-loving nature of the Soviet Union, the illusion of a growing patriotism, in- 
creased freedom, justice and equality in the USSR. 

Kommunist, in common with many other Soviet journals, levels the main 
attack in its theoretical propaganda against the United States, and attempts 
to prove that in America “reaction runs wild, but life will ultimately tri- 
umph.” Among the remaining material in this number of Kommunist perhaps 
A. Metchenko’s article on Mayakovsky, presumably in connection with the an- 
niversary of his death, should be mentioned. Formerly, although the press dealt 
with the poet, it never did so in connection with the anniversary of his death 
(he committed suicide). Even this article, however, is only a partial exception 
to the rule. Although the article appears in the April issue, his death and the 
date (April 14) are not mentioned in the biography or elsewhere in the article. 
1. Kostetzky 


Krasnaya zvezda 
Central Organ of the Ministry of the Defense of the USSR. 


Krasnaya zvezda, which appears 25 times each month, is the principal Soviet 
military newspaper. It publishes Party and government decrees, gives new ex- 
positions of material from the central press (this material and the decrees make up 
25-30% of the material) and contains reports on the daily life of army and navy 
units. Much space is devoted to problems of military and political training and to 
criticism of shortcomings in this sphere. There are articles on specific military, 
technical and political subjects. Articles also appear dealing with the technology 
and armament of foreign armies. There are never any articles on problems con- 
cerning the Soviet occupation forces or units stationed on satellite territory. 

The political material is only a rewording of the central press. The articles, 
dealing with training and life in the Soviet Army and Navy as well as with 
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questions of military theory, are of greater interest. Most important are the 
articles on general problems of military and political training and of bringing 
the Soviet Forces to the stage of mobilized preparedness. In the January issues, 
the subject of the present review, special attention was paid to flying, anti-air- 
craft defense and the training of submarine men and the tank forces. From these 
issues certain conclusions may be drawn about the basic principles of military 
and political training in the Soviet Army, the present position of the latter and 
the demands made on it by the Soviet leaders. 

The first noteworthy point is the definition of the “Soviet Army,” a defi- 
nition which frequently appears at present in the Soviet military press: “The 
Soviet Army is the army of liberated workers and peasants, the army of brother- 
hood between the peoples of our country, an army educated in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism.” In other words, emphasis is once more being laid on the “spirit of 
internationalism.” 

A comparison of articles in the Soviet military press at the end of last year 
and at the beginning of this year shows increased intensity in the propaganda 
preparations for a possible armed conflict with the West. Of special interest in 
this connection is the editorial in Krasnmaya zvezda on January 29, 1955, “For 
Increased Vigilance and Battle Readiness.” The article states that, despite Soviet 
government attempts to reduce international tension, the governments of the 
United States, England and France are spending enormous sums on the arma- 
ments race and “are openly preparing for a war against the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese People’s Republic and the countries of people’s democracy.” 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact that war may break out unexpectedly: 
“The experience of history shows that when aggressors begin a war against 
peace-loving states they count very much on [the advantages of] an unexpected 
attack.” 

Later on the editorial states: “Numerous facts,illustrate that calculation of 
the value of the surprise factor plays a considerable part in the plans of aggres- 
sive American circles. In order not to be caught unawares, to smash the cunning 
plans of the enemy and to destroy him wherever he appears—on land, on sea 
or in the air—we must keep our powder dry. Constant readiness to give battle 
is essential.” 

Krasnaya zvezda is at present emphasizing that the Soviet soldier’s vigilance 
must be really effective. This is not the vigilance of former years which amounted 
to nothing more than political suspicion and denunciation. The editorial on 
January 29, 1955 defines vigilance as follows: A soldier should be prepared at 
all times to defend his motherland, to defend her skillfully and worthily, to 
ict at the alarm signal; he should have mastered his arms and equipment and 
should be well disciplined. 

In January the demand was often made that all the men of the armed forces 
be trained for a struggle with a powerful enemy possessing excellent equipment. 
The impression is created that there is a certain lack of confidence and fear 
among Soviet military men in the face of an armed conflict in which atomic 
and hydrogen weapons would be used. 
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In Krasnaya zvezda for January 14, 1955 there was an article entitled 
“Teach the Forces How to Conquer a Strong and Dangerous Enemy,” by Hero 
of the Soviet Union Colonel-General (now General of the Army) P. Batov. In 
this article a definition is given of the official attitude of Soviet military com- 
manders to any future armed conflict with West, in which various weapons of 
mass destruction would be used. This definition may be expressed as follows: 
The imperialist theory that complete victory in war can be achieved through 
one type of weapon only, including even the atomic bomb, is incorrect and 
pseudo-scientific. Soviet military theory maintains that such all-powerful weap- 
ons do not exist. 


Victory in war is not achieved by technology in itself, but by people who are 
convinced of the rightness of the cause for which they are fighting, by people 
whose morale is firm, who are physically hardened, have completely mastered their 
equipment and are able to use it in any conditions of terrain and in any situation. 


The Soviet press is trying to convince its troops and civilians that victory 
in war is by no means guaranteed by the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
Commanders of the Soviet Army are instructed that “It is essential to do every- 
thing necessary for Soviet soldiers to understand clearly the particular nature of 
the present international situation, in order that they improve from day to day 
their readiness to destroy any enemy, whatever weapons he may possess.”! 


The foreign policy of the Soviet leaders and the assurances that an armed 
conflict with the West will definitely be avoided have evidently led to a slacken- 
ing in enthusiasm and vigilance among most Soviet soldiers. The Soviet leaders 
are taking urgent measures to correct this situation. 


Thus, the principal demand being made at present by the Soviet leaders in 
their internal policy is that the whole national economy, and especially the coun- 
try’s armed forces, be prepared for immediate mobilization if necessary. 


The Soviet soldier is given both military and political training. The ap- 
proach to political indoctrination has changed considerably in comparison with 
past years. Formerly the program contained a large number of special political 
classes which took away much time from military training. At present, however, 
the greatest possible amount of time is devoted to military and physical train- 
ing. Political indoctrination consists of familiarizing troops with Party and gov- 
ernment decrees, with the international and domestic situation, etc. In addition 
to this, the Soviet Party leaders attempt to use political work to instill devotion 
and bravery in the men, or, in Soviet terminology, “to forge the moral and 
fighting character” of the Soviet soldier. 


Political work is so organized as not to take time away from military train- 
ing. The former is carried out both individually and collectively by comman- 
ders, political officers and Party propagandists. It takes place at times when 
there is no other instruction, during breaks, at meetings and special lectures. Of- 
ficers of the Soviet Army are obliged to make a constant study of Marxist- 


1 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, January 29, 1955. 
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Leninist theory, but they must do this independently and only when they have 
no other instruction. 

The Soviet military leaders are trying to use Party work in the lower echelons 
of the Soviet Army and Navy in order to improve the military and naval train- 
ing of all personnel. Communists and Komsomols are called upon to set an ex- 
ample. Party men in the Army and Navy are obliged to give constant help to 
non-Party men, note their achievements and report immediately on any short- 
comings. 

Constant appeals are made that lecturers on political themes maintain a 
high standard in their work, that they use much care and thought in preparing 
the content. There is nothing new in these appeals, but they indicate that the 
standard of propaganda work still does not satisfy the Soviet leaders. 

The content of articles on the principles of leadership in the Army and 
articles on the organization of military training in the various arms indicate 
changes in the methods of leadership which are at present being implemented 
in the Soviet Army and Navy. The changes are very similar to those taking 
place in the Soviet administrative and Party apparatus. They are aimed at re- 
placing bureaucratic management by direct operational control. This constitutes, 
in effect, an admission that bureaucracy exists in the Army. Commanders are 
instructed that they must not control their units by directives “which come from 
the depths of their offices.” They must constantly be with their units, become 
acquainted with their life and studies and organize operationally their military 
and political training. 

An examination of the January issues of Krasnaya zvezda indicates that the 
standard of discipline is far from satisfactory. This evidently concerns, princi- 
pally, men newly mobilized, who introduce into the Army the present attitude 
of Soviet youth. Officers are also affected, however, because in many cases the 
need to advance and encourage particularly exacting commanders is spoken of. 
Great importance is at present attributed to strengthening discipline. 


The duty of senior commanders is to strengthen the authority of officers with 
all means in their power, to support in every possible way resolute and exacting 
officers who use a firm hand to instill discipline and good organization in units and 
sub-units.” 

Master sergeants must be very strict in ensuring that all men subordinate to 
them keep rigidly to the timetable, so that not a single minute intended for military 
and political training be lost.* 

It is essential to put an end to the cases of carelessness, laxity and absence of 
organization which still occur in certain sub-units ... The basis of constant military 
preparedness in troops is firm military discipline.‘ 


The content of articles on specific military subjects and of articles on the 
progress of training in units gives a notion of the nature of military training 
and the principal requirements of military commanders in the various arms. In 


* Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, January 4, 1955. 
3 [bid., January 4, 1955. 
4 Jbid., January 29, 1955. 
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the January issues, for example, special attention was devoted to training fighter 
pilots and submarine men. 

Flying Training in the Soviet Army: In January seven articles dealt with fly- 
ing training, of which four were devoted to the training of fighter pilots. In 
“Work Insistently to Achieve Flying Skill” by Hero of the Soviet Union Lieut. 
General S. Mironov, the basic theme is that Soviet flyers had to conquer an 
enemy who was stronger than they were in the last war. Consequently, the idea 
is being instilled into flying units that, in a future armed conflict with the West, 
Soviet flyers will meet a stronger enemy with excellent equipment whom they 
must overcome with their ability, persistence and stubbornness. 

All articles point out the need to carry out exercises in circumstances which 
approach battle conditions, when the weather is very bad, at night-time etc. It 
is emphasized that many units and formations are still permitting simplification 
and insufficiently rigorous conditions in their training. For example, a fighter 
pilot who goes out on an interception training mission knows beforehand the 
flight direction of the plane to be intercepted and its altitude, in addition to which 
the target plane often flies with dimmed navigation lights. 

The Training of Submarine Men: “The Training of Submarine Men for Ac- 
tion,” an editorial, is written in the form of a directive for training submarine 
personnel in the most complicated and difficult circumstances. Criticism is 
leveled at the lack of severity and omissions in training and maneuvers: “In 
the training of submarine men it is not rare to find training tasks being carried 
out near the shore, with crews spending only a short time at sea. This short- 
coming must be eliminated once and for all.” 

The article points out that certain deceptive practices engaged in by the 
senior commanders in the training of submarine crews cannot be permitted: 
“The vicious practice of racing to fulfill the quantitative side of tasks to the 
detriment of quality continues to occur. There are individual senior commanders 
who, instead of putting an end to this abnormal phenomenon, give unobjective 
and sometimes exaggerated ratings to ships on the fulfillment of training tasks.” 

As in other branches of the forces, a reform of command methods is being 
carried out in the submarine fleet too. “Commanders of formations and their 
staffs must transfer the focal point of their practical activities to the submarines 
themselves.” 

Considerable attention is also devoted to the practical training of submarine 
steersmen. It is noteworthy that the command personnel in the submarine fleet 
is recommended to instill daring and the readiness to take risks, apart from 
several other qualities. Other arms of the forces do not receive this advice. 

J. Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1955 


Parade of Moscow garrison troops on the 
occasion of May Day celebrations. 

Report on the repatriation from the 
Soviet Union of a group of Japanese citi- 
zens, who had completed prison terms or 
were released before completion of their 
sentences. 


Communiqué published on the meeting of 
the ambassadors of the Four Powers in 
Vienna, in which Austrian representatives 
participated. 


A Finnish trade-union delegation leaves 
Moscow for Helsinki. 


“Day of the Press” in the USSR. 


Mutual trade pact for one year signed 
between the Soviet Union and Iran. 


“Radio Day” in the USSR. 

The bicentennial of Moscow University, 
which is awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor. 


Communiqué issued on the Eighth Session of 
the Soviet-Polish Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation in Warsaw. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of May 26, 1942 and the 
Franco-Soviet treaty of December 10, 1944 
as well as the Decrees of the Supreme Soviet 
on the abrogation of these treaties. 
“Victory Day” over Germany is com- 
memorated in the USSR. 

A group of American veterans of the 
Elbe meeting arrives in Moscow. 


The Fifth All-Union Conference of Parti- 
sans for Peace opens in Moscow. 

A session of the Executive Bureau of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions opens in 
Moscow. 


Conference of East European States on 
ensuring peace and security in Europe be- 
gins in Warsaw. 

Death of Academician N. M. Krylov, 
famous Soviet mathematician. 
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Publication of “The Soviet Government’s 
Proposal Concerning the Limitation of 
Armaments, the Prohibition of Atomic 
Weapons and the Removal of Threats of 
a New War.” 


Publication of the membership lists of the 
Soviet Committee for Peace. There are 
140 members. 

The group of American World War II 
veterans leaves Moscow for the USA. 


In Warsaw a treaty of friendship, cooper- 
ation and mutual aid is signed between 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. 


State Treaty with Austria signed in Vienna. 
Decree published in Moscow on the cre- 
ation of a unified command for the armed 
forces of the signatories of the treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual aid. 


The All-Union conference of 


workers opens in Moscow. 


industria! 


A delegation of Japanese scholars arrives 
in Moscow. 

The session of the Executive Bureau of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions ter- 
minates in Moscow. 


Molotov returns to Moscow from Vienna. 
The All-Union congress of physiologists, 
biochemists and pharmacologists opens in 
Kiev. The congress lasted until May 28. 
In the USSR subscriptions are taken for 
the new state loan. 


Communiqué published by the Ministries of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Sovkhozes 
of the USSR on the planting of corn. 


A delegaticn of the Anglo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society arrives in Moscow. 
Communiqué published by the Commit- 
tee for State Security attached to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR on the arrest 
and execution of three Turkish agents. 
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Communiqué published on the settling of 
frontier and financial problems between the 
Soviet Union and Iran. 


The Fourth Congress of the Austro-Soviet 
Society terminates in Vienna. 


In Moscow the fiftieth birthday of M. Sho- 
lokhov, writer and academician is cele- 


brated. 


In Moscow, the German writer B. Brecht 
is awarded the International Stalin Prize. 


The heads of the Finnish Bank arrive in 
Moscow on a visit to the USSR. 

Communiqué published on the departure 
of Soviet military units from the Chinese 
naval base of Port Arthur and on the un- 
conditional return to Communist China of 
all installations in the area. 


le 


Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
N. Khrushchev arrives in Yugoslavia. 


Molotov, Voroshilov and Zhukov receive a 
delegation of members of the Indian Par- 
liament. 


Communiqué published on conversations 
between governmental delegations of the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 
Indian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Yugoslavia. 

The All-Union conference on reinforced 
concrete begins in Moscow. 

A delegation of the Derbyshire section 
of the National Union of Mineworkers ar- 
rives in Moscow. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appointed P. K. Ponomarenko 
Soviet Ambassador to Poland. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR formed a State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR to deal 
with labor and wages problems. L. M. Ka- 
ganovich was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appointed M. A. Evseenko 
Minister of the Petroleum Industry of the 
USSR, relieving him of duties as Minister 
of Petroleum Industry Enterprise Construc- 
tion. A. K. Kortunov appointed Minister 
of Petroleum Industry Enterprise Con- 
struction. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR published on the re- 


organization of the State Planning Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the formation of: 

1. A State Commission of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR for Advanced Plan- 
ning of the National Economy (Gosplan). 
The Minister is N. K. Baibakov. 

2. A State Economic Commission of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR for Cur- 
rent Planning of the National Economy 
(Gosekonomkomissiya). The Minister _ is 


M. Z. Saburov. 


A State Committee of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR was organized in Moscow 
to deal with new methods, organization 
and equipment in the technical fields (Gos- 
tekhnika). V. A. Malyshev, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers was ap- 
pointed Chairman. 


ERRATUM 


In the article “Soviet Trade Agreements with the Satellite Countries in 1954” (Bulletin 
No. 3, March 1955) the following correction should be made: 
_ On page 39, lines 23 and 24 should read: The value of additional deliveries of equipment 
from the USSR was 400 million rubles. (Not 4 billion rubles). 
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The Institute also publishes the VesTNik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 
the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 


The many new appointments and organizational changes in the Soviet Union 
in recent months make it difficult for the student of Soviet affairs to keep up with 
the movements of posts and personalities. From the material in its files, the Re- 
search Section of the Institute has compiled the following lists to assist in identifi- 
cation. The new section “Changes and Appointments” added to the “Chronicle of 
Events” of the Bulletin last month will provide the information necessary to keep 


these lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity the positions on the all-union level have not been 
specified. For example, Molotov is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. We 
have omitted “of the USSR.” On other levels, the title is specified. Thus, the posi- 
tion of I. G. Kebin is carried as First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party of Estonia. 


I 


Members of the Presidium of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 


(As of May 1, 1955) 


KHRUSHCHEYV, N.S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

BULGANIN, N. A. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. 

KAGANOVICH, L. M. First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

MALENKOV,G. M. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Minister of Electric 
Power Stations. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MIKOYAN, A. I. First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


MOLOTOV, V.M. First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

PERVUKHIN,M.G. First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

SABUROV, M. Z. First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Chairman of the State 
Planning Committee of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

VOROSHILOV, K. E. Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


Members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 


(Elected by XIX Party Congress, October 1952. — Exluding members of the Presidium. 
Positions in Party and Government-as of May 1, 1955) 


ANDREEYV, A. A. Assumed to be Chairman of . 


the Party Control Committee of the Central 
Committee. 


ANDRIANOYV, V. M. No information since No- 
vember 1953, when he was discharged from 
his duties as Secretary of the Leningrad 
Oblast Committee. 

ARISTOV, A. B. First Secretary of the Khaba- 
rovsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


ARUTINOV,G. A. No information since his 
dismissal in December 1953 from his post as 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Armenian Communist Party. 

BABAEV,S. First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Turk- 
men SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BAGIROV, M. D. No information since his re- 
moval from the position of Chairman of the 


Council of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan 
SSR in July 1953. 
BAIBAKOV, N.K. Minister of the Petroleum 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
BELYAEV,N.1I. First Secretary of the Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

BENEDIKTOYV, I. A. Minister of Sovkhozes. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BERIA, L. P. Executed December 1953. 


BESHCHEV, B. P. Minister of Ways of Com- 
munication. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, I. P. First Secretary of the Stavro- 
pol Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

BORKOV, G. A. First Secretary of the Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


BREZHNEV, L. I. Second Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kazakhstan. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

CHEPLAKOYV, P. F. First Secretary of the Sa- 
khalin Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

CHERNYSHEYV, V.E. Secretary of the Kalinin- 
grad Oblast Committee. 

CHESNOKOYV, D. I. No information available. 


DENISOV,G. A. First Secretary of the Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


EFIMOV, A. P. No information available. 


EFREMOV,L.N. First Secretary of the Kursk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

EGOROV, A.N. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

FADEEV, A. A. Member of the Presidium of the 
Board of Directors of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


GAFUROYV, B. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Tadzhik SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

GORYACHEYV, F. S. First Secretary of the Tyu- 
men Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, I. T. First Secretary of the Stalin- 
grad Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, V. V. Second Secretary of the Mos- 
cow Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

GUSEV, M. I. First Secretary of the Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

IGNATEYV, S. D. First Secretary of the Oblast 
Committee of the Bashkir ASSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, N.G. First Secretary of the Voro- 
nezh Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KABANOV, I.G. Minister of Foreign Trade. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, J.E. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KAPITONOV, I. V. First Secretary of the Mos- 
cow Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KEBIN,1.G. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Estonia. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KETSKHOVELI, Z. N. No information avail- 
able. 

KHRUNICHEV,M. V. Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. 

KHVOROSTUKHIN, A. I. First Secretary of 
the Irkutsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

KIDIN, A. N. First Secretary of the Vladimir 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, A. I. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KISELEV, N. V. First Secretary of the Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KISELEV, V.I. First Secretary of the Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEV, I.S. Commander of the Forces of the 
Carpathian Military District. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, A. E. Member of the Presi- 
dium of the Board of Directors of the Union 
of Soviet Writers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOROCHAGIN, P.N. First Secretary of the 
Chkalov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOROTCHENKO, D.S. Deputy Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR. 

KOSYGIN, A.N. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, M. D. Minister of Health. Depu- 
ty of the Supreme Soviet. 
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KOZLOV, F.R. First Secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KRUGLOV, S.N. Minister of Internal Affairs. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KULIEV, T. I. No information available. 

KUTYREV, A. M. First Secretary of the Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, O. V. Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman 


of the Supreme Soviet of the Karelo-Finnish 
SSR. 


KUZNETSOV, N.G. Deputy Minister of De- 
fense and Commander in Chief of the Navy. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, V. V. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


LARIONOV, A. N. First Secretary of the Rya- 
zan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


LATUNOV, I. S. First Secretary of the Arkhan- 
gelsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

LEBEDEV, I.K. First Secretary of the Omsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


LUKYANOYV, V. V. No information available. 


MALYSHEYV, V. A. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


MARFIN, A. I. No information available. 
MEKHLIS, L. Z. Deceased. 


MELNIK, D.N. First Secretary of the Maritime 
Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

MELNIKOV,L.G. Minister of Coal Industry 
Enterprise Construction. Candidate for Mem- 
bership of the Presidium. 


MGELADZE, A.I. No information available. 


MIKHAILOV, N. A. Minister of Culture. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 


MITIN, M. B. Member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKVIN, V.A. First Secretary of the Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV,N.A. Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Uzbek SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


MURATOYV, V.I. First Secretary of the Oblast 
Committee of the Tatar ASSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


NEDOSEKIN, V.I. No information available. 
NIKOLAEV, B. F. No information available. 


NIYAZOV, A. I. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Uzbek SSR. Deputy of the. 
Supreme Soviet. 


ORGANOV,N.N. First Secretary of the Kras- 
noyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


PANKRATOVA, A.M. Member of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet. Chief Editor of 
Voprosy istorii. 

PATOLICHEV, N.S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV,N.M. Secretary of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMARENKO, P. K. Candidate for Mem- 
bership of the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee. First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Kazakh SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


POSKREBYSHEYV, A. N. No information avail- 
able since Stalin’s death. 


POSPELOV,P.N. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


PRASS, F. M. No information since his removal 
from the post of Secretary of the Molotov 
Oblast Committee. 


PROKOFEYV, V. A. First Secretary of the Mur- 
mansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PRONIN, V.P. No information available. 


PUZANOYV, A. M. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


RAZZAKOV, I.R. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kirghizia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, A. M. No information avail- 
able. 

SEMIN, A. V. First Secretary of the Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHATALIN,N.N. Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
(In 1952 was a Candidate.) 

SHAYAKHMETOY, Zh. First Secretary of 
the Southern Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

SHELEPIN, A.N. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the All-Union Komsomol. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

SHEPILOV, D.T. Editor in Chief of Pravda. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

SHKIRYATOYV, M. F. Deceased. 

SHVERNIK, N. M. Member of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman of the All- 
Union Council of Trade Unions. 

SMIRNOV, D.G. First Secretary of the Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

SNECKUS, A. J. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Li- 
thuania. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

SOKOLOVSKY, V. D. Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army and Naval Forces. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

STALIN, J. V. Deceased. 

SUSLOV, M. A. Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

TAIBEKOYV, E. B. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 

TEVOSYAN,I.F. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

TITOV, F.E. First Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


TITOYV, P. I. No information available. 


USTINOV, D. F. Minister of the Defense In- 
dustry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


VAGAPOYV, S. A. No information available. 
VANNIKOYV, B. L. No information available. 


VASILEVSKY, A. M. First Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


VOLKOYV, I. A. No information available. 


VORONOV, G.I. First Secretary of the Chita 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

VYSHINSKY, A. Ya. Deceased. 


YAKOVLEV, I. D. First Secretary of the No- 
vosibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

YASNOYV, M. A. Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Moscow City Soviet. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


YUDIN, P. F. Soviet Ambassador to China. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 


YUSUPOV, U. Yu. Deputy of the Supreme So- 
Viet. 


ZASYADKO, A. F. In March 1955 released from 
his post as Minister of the Coal Industry. 
Received no new appointment. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


ZIMYANIN, M. V. 
ZHDANOYV, Yu. A. No information available. 


No information available. 


ZHEGALIN, I. K. First Secretary of the Grozny 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHUKOV,G.K. Minister of Defense. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. (In 1952 was a Can 
didate.) 

ZHUKOV, K. P. First Secretary of the Lipetsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZVEREV, A. G. Minister of Finance. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


pis 


Candidates for Membership of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 


(Elected by XIX Party Congress, October 1952. Positions in Party and Government as of May 1, 1955) 


ALEKSANDROV,G. F. Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ALEKSEENKO,G. V. No information available. 

AKHAZOV, T. A. First Secretary of the Oblast 
Committee of the Chuvash ASSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

ARTEMEYV, P. A. Colonel-General (Reserve) of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 

BAGRAMYAN, I. Kh.Commander of the Forces 
of the Baltic Military District. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAKRADZE, V.M. No information available. 


BASISTY, N. E. Deputy Commander in Chief 
of the Navy. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BOGDANOV, S. I. Marshal of the Armored 
Forces. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

BONDARENKO, A. D. No information avail- 
able. 

BORISOV, S. Z. First Secretary of the Oblast 
Committee of the Yakut ASSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, S. M. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

BUTUZOV, S. M. First Secretary of the Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHUIKOYV, V. I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander of the Forces of the Kiev Mili- 
tary District. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

CHUMACHENKO, G. A. No 
available. 

DANIYALOV, A. D. First Secretary of the 
Oblast Committee of the Daghestan ASSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

DEMENTEV,P.V. Minister of the Aviation 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


DVINSKY, V.A. No information available. 


information 


DYGAI,N.A. Minister of Construction. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, D. V. No information available. 

EPISHEV, A. A. First Secretary of the Odessa 
Oblast Committee of the Communist Party 


of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

FEDOROV, A. G. No information available. 

FURTSEVA,E. A. Secretary of the Moscow 
City Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

GEDVILAS, M. A. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Lithuanian SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


GOGLIDZE, S. A. Executed. 

GORBATOYV, A. V. Commander in Chief of the 
Airborne Forces. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

GORSHENIN, K.P. Minister of Justice. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 

GOVOROYV, L. A. Deceased. 

GRECHKO, A. A.Commander of the Soviet 
Forces in Eastern Germany. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRIGORYAN, V.G. No information available. 

GROMYKO, A. A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


ILICHEV, L. F. Member of the Board of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

KAIROV,I. A. Minister of Education of the 
RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KALCHENKO,N. T. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, M. Ya. First Secretary of the 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KAZAKOV,N.S. Minister of Heavy Machine 


Construction. 


KHAKHALOV, A. U. First Secretary of the 
Oblast Committee of the Buryat-Mongolian 
ASSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KHOKHLOYV, I.S. Chairman of the Board of 
Tsentrosoyuz (Central Union of Consumer 
Organizations). Deputy of the Supreme So- 
Viet. 

KOBULOV, B. Z. Executed. 

KOMAROYV,P. T. Deputy Chairman of the Party 
Control Committee of the Central Committee. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 

KORNIETS, L. P. Minister of State Purchases. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, A.I. Minister of the Machine 
Tool and Tool Construction Industry. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, A. 1. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
KULOV,K.D. No information 
KUMYKIN, P. N. No information available. 


KUZNETSOV, F. F. Colonel-General, Deputy 
Head of the Chief Political Administration 
of the Armed Forces. 


KUZNETSOVA, K.S. information 
able. 


LADANOV, P. F. Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Leningrad City Soviet. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

LACIS, V.T. Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters of the Latvian SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LOMAKO, P. F. Minister of Non-Ferrous Me- 
tallurgy. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
LUCHINSKY, A. A. Member of the Central 

Committee and Member of the Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Uzbekistan. Deputy of the Supreme So- 

viet. 

LYKOVA,L.P. No information available. 

MAKSAREYV, Yu. E. No information available. 


available. 


avail- 


MALIK, Ya.A. First Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

MALININ, M.S. General of the Army of the 
Soviet Armed Forces (with the Ministry of 


Defense). 


MALINOVSKY, R. Ya. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the Forces in the 
Maritime Military District. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

MAMONOYV, F. A. No information available. 

MASLENNIKOV, I. 1. General of the Army 
of the Soviet Armed Forces (at present pre- 
sumed to be with the MVD Forces). 

MELNIKOY, R. E. Second 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Uzbek SSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

MERETSKOYV, K. A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

MERKULOYV, V.N. Executed. 

MUDRISEPP, A. A. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Estonian SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

NEDELIN, M.I. Marshal of Artillery. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

NIKITIN, P. V. No information available. 
NOSENKO, I. 1. Minister of the Ship-Building 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
ORLOV, G. M. Minister of the Timber Industry. 

Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOYV, K. V. Vice-President of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

PALECKIS, J. 1. Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PANYUSHKIN, A. S. 
Affairs.) 

PARSHIN, P. I. No information available. 

PAVLOV, D. V. Minister of Trade. 

PAVLOV, V.N. No information available. 

PCHELYAKOV, A. P. First Secretary of the 
Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PIDTYCHENKO, M. M. No information avail- 
able. 

POMAZNEYV, M. T. No information available. 


PONOMAREY, B. N. 
able. 


POPOV, G. M. No information available. 


Secretary of the 


(Ministry of Interna! 


avail- 


No_ information 
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POSTOVALOYV, S. O. First Secretary of the 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

RAIZER, D. Ya. Minister of Metallurgical and 
Chemical Enterprise Construction. 


RUMYANTSEV,S.S. First Secretary of the 
Velikie Luki Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


RYABIKOYV, V. M. No information available. 
RYASNOI, V.S. No information available. 


SERDYUK, E. T. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Mol- 
davia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

SEROV, I. A. Chairman of the Committee for 
State Security of the Council of Ministers. 


SHASHKOYV, Z. A. Minister of the Sea and 
River Fleet. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


SHATALIN, N.N. (Now a Member of the 
Central Committee).* 

SHKOLNIKOYV, A. M. No information avail- 
able. 

SHTEMENKO, S. M. No information available. 

SIMONOYV, K. M. Member of the Presidium of 


the Board of Directors of the Union of 
Writers. 


SKULKOV, I. P. First Secretary of the Ulya- 
novsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SOKOLOV, K.M. Deputy of the Supreme So- 
Viet. 

SOLOVEV, L. N. Deputy Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
STEPANOYV, S. A. Minister of Transport Ma- 

chine Construction. 
STEPANOVA, E. A. No information available. 


STOLETOV. V.N. No information available. 


TIKHOMIROYV, S. M. Minister of the Chemical 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


TIMOSHENKO, S. K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander of the Forces in the Belo- 
russian Military District. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


TOKA, S. K. First Secretary of the Oblast Com- 
mittee of the Tuva Autonomous Oblast. De- 
puty of the Supreme Soviet. 


TSKHOVREBASHVILI, V.G. No information 
available. 

TSYREN, V. F. No information available. 

TUMANOVA, Z. P. No information available. 


VERSHININ, K. A. Marshal of the Air Force. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


YUDIN, P. A. Minister of Industriat Construc- 
tion Materials. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


YUMASHEYV, I. S. No information available. 
ZAKHAROYV, P. A. Major-General of the En- 


gineer and Technical Branch of the Soviet 
Armed Forces. 


ZAKHAROYV, S. E. No information available. 


ZARUBIN, G. N. Ambassador to the United 
States. 

ZAVENYAGIN, A. P. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of Medium 
Machine Construction. 


ZHAVORONKOYV, V. G. Minister of State 
Control. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIGAREV, P. F. Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIMERIN, D. G. First Deputy Minister of 
Electric Power Stations. Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 

ZHUKOV, G. K. (Now a Member of the Cen- 
tral Committee). 


Appointment announced by Radio Moscow on March 21, 1955. 


KAGANOVICH, LAZAR M. 
MIKOYAN, ANASTAS I. 
MOLOTOV, VYACHESLAV M. 


KHRUNICHEV, MIKHAIL V. 
KOSYGIN, ALEKSEI N. 
KUCHERENKO, VLADIMIR A. 
LOBANOV, PAVEL P. 


AKOPOYV, Stepan A. Minister of the Auto- 
mobile, Tractor and Agricultural Machine 
Construction Industry. 


ANTROPOYV, Petr Ya. Minister of Geology and 
Mineral Resource Conservation. 


BAKAEYV, Viktor G. Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. 


BESHCHEYV, Boris P. Minister of Ways of Com- 


munication. 

DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Minister of the Aviation 
Industry. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Minister of the Petro- 
leum Enterprise Construction Industry. 


GOREMYKIN, Petr N. Minister of General Ma- 
chine Construction. 


KABANOYV, Ivan G. Minister of Foreign Trade. 


KALMYKOYV, Valery D. Minister of the Radio 
Industry. 


Composition of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 


(As of May 1, 1955) 


Chairman 


BULGANIN, NIKOLAI A. 


First Deputy Chairmen 


Deputy Chairmen 


MALENKOV, G. M. 
MALYSHEV, VYACHESLAV A. 
TEVOSYAN, IVAN F. 

ZAVENYAGIN, AVRAAMY P. 


Ministers at All-Union Level 
(As of May 1, 1955) 


PERVUKHIN, MIKHAIL G. 
SABUROV, MAKSIM Z. 


KAZAKOYV, Nikolai S. Minister of Heavy Ma- 
chine Construction. 


KORNIETS, Leonid R. Minister of State Pur- 
chases. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Minister of the Ma- 
chine Tool and Tool Industry. 


KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny A. Minister of Trans- 


port Construction. 


LOGINOV, Fedor G. Minister of Electric Power 
Station Construction. 

MALENKOV, Georgy M. Minister of Electric 
Power Stations. 


MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


NOSENKO, Ivan I. Minister of the Ship-Build- 


ing Industry. 


NOVOSELOV, Efim S. Minister of the Build- 
ing and Road Machine Construction Industry. 
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PARSHIN, Petr I. Minister of Machine and In- 
strument Construction. 

RAIZER, David Ya. Minister of the Metallur- 
gical and Chemical Enterprise Construction 
Industry. 

SHASHKOYV, Zosima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. Minister of the Electri- 
cal Industry. 

STEPANOYV, Sergei A. Minister of Transport 
Machine Construction. 


TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. Minister of Medium Ma- 
chine Construction. 


TIKHOMIROYV, Sergei M. Minister of the Che- 
mical Industry. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Minister of the Defense 
Industry. 


VAZAKEIN, Fedor D. Minister of the Paper 
and Wood-Working Industry. 


Ministers at Union-Republic Level 


(As of May 1, 1955) 


ANTONOV, Sergei F. Minister of the Dairy 
and Meat Products Industry. 


BAIBAKOY, Nikolai K. Minister of the Petro- 


leum Industry. 
BENEDIKTOYV, Ivan A. Minister of Sovkhozes. 
DYGAI, Nikolai A. Minister of Construction. 
ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 
GORSHENIN, Konstantin P. Minister of Justice. 
ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Minister of the Fish- 
ing Industry. 
KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. Minister of Health. 
KOZYULYA, Ivan K. Minister of City and 


Village Construction. 


KRUGLOV, Sergei N. Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Minister of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy. 


MELNIKOYV, Leonid G. Minister of Coal In- 


dustry Enterprise Construction. 
MIKHAILOYV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. Minister of the Timber In- 
dustry. 


Since I. A. Benediktov was released on March 2, 
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PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade. 


POPOV, Vasily F. Chairman of the Board of 
the State Bank. 


PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D. Minister of Communi- 
cations. 


RYZHOV, Nikita S. Minister of Industrial Con- 
sumer Goods Production. 


SEROV, Ivan A. Chairman of the Committee 
for State Security. 

SHEREMETEYV, Aleksandr G. Minister of Fer- 
rous Metallurgy. 

YUDIN, Pavel A. Minister of the Building Ma- 
terials Industry. 

ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr I. 
Coal Industry. 

ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. Minister of Strate 
Control. 

ZHUKOV, Georgy K. Minister of Defense. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Food In- 
dustry. 

ZVEREV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. 


Minister of the 


Minister of the 


* Minister of Agriculture. 


1955 there has not yet been an new appointment. 


Composition of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


(As elected on March 27, 1954) 


Chairman 
VOROSHILOYV, Kliment, E. 


Deputy Chairmen 


Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics. 
The Deputy Chairman from the Kazakh SSR is an exception. He is Undasynov, Nurtas D. 


Secretary 
PEGOV, Nikolai M. 


Members of the Presidium 


ANDREEV, ANDREI A. KIRICHENKO, ALEKSEI I. 
ARKHIPOVA, TAISIYA I. KOZLOV, FROL R. 

BALAKINA, VERA R. MURATOYV, ZINYAT I. 

BUDENNY, SEMEN M. NURIEV, ZIYA N. 

DANIYALOV, ABDURAKHMAN D. PANKRATOVA, ANNA M. 
KAPITONOV, IVAN V. PONOMARENKO, PANTELEIMON Kk. 
KHRUSHCHEYV, NIKITA S. SHVERNIK, NIKOLAI M. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums 
of the Supreme Soviets of Union Republics 


KOROTCHENKO, DEMYAN S. 

Azerbaidzhan SSR ..............005 IBRAGIMOV, MIRZA ADZHAR OGLY 
JAKOBSON, AUGUST M. 
Karelo-Finnish SSR ..............-- KUUSINEN, OTTO V. 

TASHENEV, ZHUMABEK A. 
KULATOV, TURABAI 

OZOLINS, KARL M. 

Moldavian’SSR KODITSA, IVAN S. 
RESHIDOV, SHARAF R. 
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First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union Republic 
Communist Parties 


(As of May 1, 1955) 


KHRUSHCHEYV, N. S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

BABAEV, S. First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Turk- 
menistan. 

EGOROV, A. N. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

GAFUROV, B.G. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Tadzhikistan. 

KALNBERZINS, J. E. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Latvia. 

KEBIN,I.G. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Estonia. 

KIRICHENKO, A. I. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine. 

MUSTAFAEYV, |. D. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Azerbaidzhan. 


MZHAVANADZE, V.P. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Georgia. 

NIYAZOV, A. I. First Secretary of the Centra! 
Committee of the Communist Party of 


Uzbekistan. 


PATOLICHEV, N. S. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Belorussia. 

RAZZAKOV, I. R. First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kirghizia. 

SERDYUK, Z. T. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Mol- 
davia. 

SNECKUS, A. J. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania. 

TOVMASYAN, S. A. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Armenia. 


* First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan. 


P. K. Ponomarenko was the secretary until May 7, 1955, when he was appojnted Soviet Ambassador to Poland. 


‘Pravda, May 8, 1955. 


P. Moroz, A. Yurchenko. 
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